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THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY ANNOUNCES 


The 81st Annual 
New England Spring Flower Show 





Mechanics Building, Boston 


March 9-15 





The various aspects of the New England landscape that have made it famous — its flower-filled mead- 
ows, its refreshing, brook-fed woodlands, its softly rolling hills and its white, ever-changing sand dunes of the 
seashore — will be created at the 1952 Spring Flower Show, with their characteristic native plants, as they 
look in Spring — the loveliest time of year. As in the past, the Women’s Exhibitions Committee has planned 
a group of small, charming gardens, one of which is a “‘no bend-no stoop” garden—a new form of gardening 
carried on entirely at waist level. The theme of the Show, “Springtime in New England’’, will also be inter- 
preted by the Garden Club Federation in the flower arrangement section, where the New England spirit, both 
old and new, will be artistically expressed. Again visitors will be privileged to enjoy the glorious acacias in a 
new and unusual setting, and there will be delightful gardens styled in formal and informal traditions, brilliant 
bulb gardens, colorful displays of orchids, roses, carnations and other flowers that will bring overwhelming 
pleasure and satisfaction to the thousands of visitors who stroll among the exhibits. 


Show Hours: Py war vs 
a A — cameeenen Each Member of the Massachusetts 
1:00 P.M. to 1000 i ag $1 50 Horticultural Society Receives 
e 


Monday through Saturday ) -_ i 
— 10:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. One Free Admission Ticket 











Volume XXX, No. 2. Issued Monthly. Published matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act 
of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized 
August 14, 1925 


Horticulture. February. 1952 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance). One 
year $2.50. Canada $2.50. Foreign Countries, $3.50 Entered as second-class 





AN OFFER THAT ALWAYS SELLS OUT EARLY! ORDER NOW! 
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Imagine! 


Rhodod 


Beautiful, Well-Rooted, Sure-to-Grow 


ntdroles 4 0: 


SHIPPED TO YOU AT PROPER SPRING PLANTING TIME 


Pia 


Will Be Worth $52° to $10 Each 


in only 3 to 5 Years 


Last year we had to say, “Sorry, no 
more left’’ to thousands of customers 
who ordered late. This year our supply 
s bigger—but we can’t guarantee that 
here will be enough to go ‘round. 
So it’s first come, first served—and we 
urge you to rush your order as quick 
as you can if you want to be sure of 
getting yours. What's the secret behind 
the astonishing demand for these 
plants? Well, who ever heard of get- 
ting HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 
—blue blooded aristocrats, not ordin- 
ary seedlings—for less than 50 cents 
apiece! Yes, that is what it figures. 
You get TWELVE hybrid seedlings 
for only $5.95, postpaid. Why, they'll 
multiply in value ten to twenty times 
over. In 3 to 5 years you'll have big 
bushy plants, easily worth $5 to $10 
each at present-day prices. You might 
even get a rare “collector's specimen’’ 
from these true - hybrids. 


A DOUBLY PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


Whar is more, you'll increase the val- 
ue of your property with the eye-filling 


FIRST COME FIRST SERVED 


ORDER NOW WHILE 
WE STILL HAVE THEM 


beauty of these noble Rhododendrons. 
They provide the richest of home 
settings as they grow into big, bushy 
luxuriance — freshly green the year 
‘round, a riot of color when they 
bloom in June, with gorgeous giant 
flowers running the gamut from deep 
crimson, through delicate shades of 
pink to dazzling white. 

Use these plants to fill shady spots 
in your garden, ‘or picturesque back- 
grounds and imjpiessive landscaping. 


STURDY, HUSKY PLANTS 


These healthy, well-rooted plants 
come to you at the proper Spring 
planting time all ready to put in the 
ground. They are 5” to 8” tall with 8 
to 10 leaves each. They come to you 
directly from the specialist-grower, 
carefully packed in moisture-holding 
and root-forming Michigan peat, pro- 
tected by a special “‘plantsafe’’ ship- 
ping box, with Safe Delivery Guaran- 
teed. Plant upon arrival. Expert 
cultural directions are included. 


Order Today and Avoid Disappointment 


Only a limited supply of these choice seedlings is available. It’s first come, 
first served. Don’t risk disappointment. You may never again have the 


chance to get such fine, well develo; 
sational bargain price—TWELVE 


day in getting your reservation to us. 


Hybrid Rhododendrons at this sen- 


or only $5.95, postpaid. Don’t lose a 


Send us your order at once for 12 


seedlings or more. No units less than 12. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. Send check or 
money order for quantity desired. Do it NOW! 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK'S 


February 1952 


483 Breck Building, 


Boston 10, Mass. 


A rare bargain. The chance of a 
lifetime to get prized Hybrid 
Rhododendron of an 
unheard-of LOW PRICE! 


io) 


ALL FOR 9 5 


ONLY 
POST- 
PAID 
(sold in wnits of 12 only) 
© For Foundation Plantings! 
© Grow in Full Shade! 
@ Year ‘round Evergreen! 
@ Increase Value of Your 
Property! 
® Aristocrat of Early Summer 
Blooms! 


® Gorgeous Flowers of Deep 
Crimson to White! 


© Expert Cultural Directions! 
© Little Care Required! 


These choice hybrid seedlings 
are 5 to 8 inches tall with 8 to 
10 leaves each. They have 
strong, sturdy roots and are 
sure to grow into bushy, luxu- 
riant Rhododendrons with gor- 
geous flowers of deep crimson, 
pink and white. 











BRECK’S BIG 1952 
Seed Catalog and Garden Guide 


Only BRECK’S Guarentees its Dated 

Flowers and Vegetables te GROW ond PLEASE YOU! 
The only illustrated garden guide chat offers 
DATED fresh seeds and top-size bulbs, guaran- 
teed to GROW and produce PERFECT 
PLANTS, or your money back! Send now for 
“How to Have Betcer Gardens'’"—FREE, while 
they last! 

Pree ee es es See eS See eee 

Breck’s, 483 Breck Building, 


f Boston 10, Mass. é 

Please send me.. ...,,dozen Hybrid Rhododendron seedlings at 
$5.95 per dozen, postpaid, safe delivery guaranteed. (No units less ab 
than 12). To be shipped this spring, at proper planting time. Order é 
No. DZ950. 





Free Test Seeds 


See catalog on how to 
obtain advance test pkts. 
fos your own garden. 











Total Amount Enclosed $ 


(0 Check here for free copy of ‘‘How To Have Better Gardens”’ 
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From 2 Powerful Jet 
fe Softest Mist 


seedling dewdrops to drenching pressure. Fan 

shape or heavy rain. Jet power for cleaning the driveway or 

distant watering. Will reach the roof of a two-story house — 

valuable for fire fighting, too. Quick, positive shut off. Light. 

strong. rust-resistant. Only $1.50 postpaid, please no C. 0. D.'s. 
Money back if not delighted. 


ELKAY MFG. CO., ‘csv: an se, 


Les Angeles 17, California 


At the tip of your thumb — with Elkay valve hose nozzle. Spans 
and sprays : 





Do Your Own 


SAVE MONEY—beautify your 
grounds with professionally 
planaed landscaping! Written by 
4 practical landscaping . autho 

ty YOU CAN MANDSCAPE YOUR OWN 
HOME’ ‘supplies all the know- how’ @you need 
Non-technical. easy to read; over 100 illustra- 
tions. Shows how even a small city lot’ can be 
made into a neighborhood show place. Used by 
nurserymen in 36 states Thousands of home 
owners have found this book worth many times 
its nominal cost of §1, postpaid 

ONKA PUBLISHING CO., 
803 Watertown Rd., Long Lake, Minn. 





demonstration 
see it 


WORK 


Ride through your hard jobs on a Beaver 6 h P, 
tractor! Does more jobs easier and more economically, 
Powerful — Dependable Versatile. Full line of 
attachments. Write now for full information and 
dealer's name. 


BEAVER TRACTOR CO., INC. 


1463 Stratford Ave. Stratford, Conn. 
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HAND CULTIVATION HELP 


Comfy Cultivator is designed to make 
hand cultivating easier by making 
your arm, not your wrist, do the work. 
Steel constructed with plastic handles 
welded to the frame, it has a sponge 
rubber cushion to protect your arm 
and an adjustable nylon band to as- 
sure fit. $2.95 from Dreer’s, Depart- 
ment 63, 1934 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. 


ni 


PAIR OF PLANTERS 

The Aquamatic at the left is a wick- 
type plastic planter that irrigates 
plant roots with an absorbent, rot 
resistant wick between the reservoir 
and base. The Aqua-matic is 414” 
high, and comes in various colors for 
$.39. The Sub-irrigated planter at the 
right has a plate set slightly above the 
bottom of the planter to provide for 
drainage and water absorption. Also 
available in colors. $.49 from Quality 
Molding Company, Dept. 61, 4541 W 
Diversey Avenue, Chicago, III 


ENCOURAGE SPRING 
Thermwire electric cable heats soil, 
hot beds, or greenhouse benches to 
hasten seed germination and to protect 
from freezing. In cold frames Therm- 
wire can be placed on top of the soil, 
buried just below the surface, or 
fastened to the inside of the cold frame 
walls. Thermostats available. 80 feet 
for 115 volts (heats approximately 50 
square feet), 400 watts, $10.75. Edwin 
L. Wiegand Co., Dept. 62, 7500 
Thomas Blvd., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


COLONIAL COFFEE TABLE 


Reminiscent of the busy cobblers who 
plied their trade in colonial days, this 
cobbler’s bench makes a sturdy yet 
graceful coffee table. House plants 
blend in nicely with the antique pine 
finish which becomes mellow with age. 
37” long, 17” wide, 1614" high. Price 
$32.50. Catalog describing other pieces 
available, custom-made furniture also 
available. Pinecrafts, Department 60, 
1265 Massachusetts Avenue, Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts 
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SSPGARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


Soon Comes the Spring 
In the warmer parts of the country February ushers in Spring, and 
where it is too early, it always brings its promise. The first part of the 
month may be devoted to planning, but as it ages we find ourselves 
starting seeds and tender bulbs either indoors or out — an uncurbed 
indication that the time has come 


Dwarf Dahlias Indoors 

An interesting project is that of sowing seeds of dwarf dahlias for bloom 
in pots in a sunny window or the home greenhouse. They come very 
easily from seed started in light soil. When large enough to handle, 
the seedlings should be given good soil containing peat and sand and a 
low nitrogen fertilizer. The Unwin or Coltness hybrids are best for 
the purpose. Plants flower in May, and after their job has been done 
indoors they may be set in the garden where they will continue to 
bloom throughout the Summer and early Fail. Thereafter, they can 
be lifted and treated like other dahlias 


An Early Start for Cobaea 
If you have not succeeded in bringing the cup and saucer vine, Cobaea 
scandens, into bloom, or if it howered too late, it is probably because 
its growing season was notlongenough. In that case it can be given a 
head start indoors, and transplanted into the garden when the weather 
has warmed up sufficiently. Press the seed edgewise into the soil, and 
barely cover it. Seeds sown flat, and kept too moist will not germinate 
A native of Mexico, cobaea likes plenty of sunshine and a warm loca 
tion where the soil is light and well-drained. Cobaea scandens aiba is 
a white form that is a pleasing variation from the common green and 


purple colored type 
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Use Salt Cautiously 

The month is noted for its snowstorms and thaws and freezes. When 
using common table salt on sidewalks and driveways be careful with 
it near trees, shrubs and other plants, as it seeps into the soil and 
injures them. Evergreen needles turn brown and fall, and other forms 
of injury appear on other plants in the Spring and Summer. If plants 
border passage areas, it is better to use sand or ashes. In the Spring, 
flushing the soil with water around plants near which salt has been 
used will help to leach out some of the poison 


Color from Annuals 
If you are fond of color in your plant room, and have a sunny window 
with temperatures on the cool side, you may start seeds early this month 
of sweet alyssum, dwarf marigold, annual phlox, ageratum and other 
small, low annuals. Started immediately they ought to flower in 
April — in time for Easter. Good drainage and not-too-rich soil should 


be provided 


Treat Seeds Before Planting 
With seed-starting time coming up this month, we should not forget 
to treat seeds against damping off and other diseases that usually take 
a great toll of our seedlings. There are many chemicals on the market 
that make the procedure very simple, yet insure protection against 
these crafty underminers. Sterilizing the soil, and selecting disease- 
resistant varieties also help to surmount this obstacle 


Kill Insect Eggs Now 

A miscible oil or lime sulphur, applied to trees and shrubs when the 
temperature hovers between 40-65 degrees, will kill egg masses of 
scale, cankerworm, gypsy moth, tent caterpillar, aphid and other 
pests. This little effort expended now will enable you to sit back and 
enjoy healthy foliageon your plants come Spring and Summer. The oil 
is better applied on sunny days, as it dries more quickly, and thin 
barked trees, such as magnolias, beeches, butternuts, sugar maple and 
black and Japanese walnuts, should not be sprayed with the oil. Lime 
sulphur stains paint; avoid its use near buildings 
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McKee Jungle Gardens, Vero Beach, Florida 


Where Spring ts Forever 


ri 


FOR each of us Spring means something different. If we live in northern places, where 
snow and cold reign for many months, it is a period of rebirth or regrowth — the time 
when the grass grows green again and the spill of abounding flowers thrills us anew. If 
we inhabit less cold regions where camellias wait for the signal of the year’s shortest 
days to spread their waxy petals to the sun, Spring is again a joyous awakening 

perhaps more sudden and wild and passing. Yet if we live where flowers unfold through- 
out the year we know a land where Spring is eternal. For Spring to gardeners and nature 
lovers is just any place where plants never cease growing — as it is in tropical lands 
where the perfume and color of flowers mingle always in the sunshine. Languid and 
serene, exotic, flamboyant and opulent, they are for us, whether we live there or dream 


of them only, like “never never lands” come true. 
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Let’s Fi allow the American Spring 


by Joan Parry 


HE English poet, A. E. Housman, reckoned his life span by 

the number of Springs in which he could see the wild cherry 
bloom along the woodlands. In America, by such reckoning, he 
might have counted himself immortal. How many Springs a 
year might he have counted? 

Somewhere, on every day from January through to the end of 
July, you may find the Spring. She is inconstant in her coming 
and going; she rarely stays longer than six restless weeks any- 
where. Moreover, she dresses differently, according to altitude 
and climate. The desert Spring is different from Spring in the 
fertile valley, as the flowers of the forest are different from those 
of the high mountain slopes. 

For gardeners and city folk alike, Spring mostly comes with the 
jonquils and daffodils, the snowdrops and crocus, with the hya- 
cinth and anemones, the colored primroses and the tulip. But 
this is the Mediterranean Spring — all these are stars of the 
European flora. Yet beyond the city sidewalks and the confines 
of the garden, Spring comes with the American wildings. For 
some it comes with the hepatica and the bloodroot; for some the 
fragrance of trailing arbutus alone is worth a Spring. For many 
it means the dogwood and the redbud. 

If you were as nimble as Ariel you could encircle the Southern 
states in January to find the camellias leading the exotic Southern 
Spring; and you could go West and see the valleys of southern 
California flushed pink with almond bloom in February. East 
or West you could linger and either follow the Spring up the 
Eastern seaboard, through the Carolinas and over the Blue Ridge 
until you came at last to see the lilac flowering in New England 
beside the farmhouse door, or you could follow it up the West 
coast to the Pacific Northwest. 

March will give you daffodils almost everywhere, for daffodils 
mean Spring to everyone; to the city dweller and the countryman 
alike. In the East they are, I think, in their most beautiful 
setting in Virginia. You may see them growing in a thousand 
varieties in the bulb fields that lie between the waterways and 
forests of Gloucester County. And you can watch them thread- 
ing their way and broaden out into rivers of gold in old plantation 
gardens, where they have colonized and spread in their legions. 

In the West you may see them in the same abundance. They 
sweep down the grass slopes of Seattle gardens where you may 
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look across the waters of Puget Sound and Lake Washington to 
the Cascade Mountain range beyond. You may see them in 
the bulb farms in the Puyallup Valley in Washington and look to 
Mount Rainier, and you may see them in the bulb farms of 
Oregon and look to Mount Hood. ‘To look across these daffodil 
fields and see literally acres of daffodil gold, and then to see 
beyond and above the great snow-capped mountains of the 
Northwest is, to my mind, the supreme single sight of Spring. 

By choice I would follow the Spring on the West Coast. I 
would start my journey in southern California in February with 
my foot set firmly beside that bright yellow flower Sanicula 
arctopodoides, footsteps of Spring. 

In March, I could find a score of Springs in central California. 
In the redwood forest I would find bleeding-heart and the western 
trillium and the faint, frail sugar scoop, Tiarella unifoliata, that 
covers acres of the forest floor in company with such flowers as 
the yellow violet and the glade anemone, Anemone deltoidea. 
Along Sierra streams and canyons I should find the western dog- 
wood, Cornus nuttalli, and in the Napa Valley I could look over 
the cross-stitched landscape of orchard and vineyard, and see the 
mass of white prune blossom above the yellow mustard. The wild 
lilac, Ceanothus thyrsiflorus, spreads wide blue patches across the 
chaparral. 

March into April I could see Spring come over the green hills of 
the coastal ranges. Among a host of flowers I would find the 
filaree geranium, the brodiaea and gilia, the tidy tips and owl’s 
clover, and the buttercups. But Spring comes with her greatest 
flourish in the blue of the sky lupine and the gold of the California 
poppy. They are constant companions, but at times a hillside will 
appear pure green-blue, and sometimes just pure gold. 

They say the poppy blooms most abundantly on land that has 
been seared by fire. But the poppies themselves are flowers of fire. 
For they come like tongues of flame licking the hills and bluffs of 
those coastal ranges until, at the height of their flowering, they set 
whole hillsides afire with their molten bloom. Who can describe 
this fire poppy that is as beautiful individually as it is in its mil- 
lions? It is neither gold nor yellow; rather it is a bright sunspilled 
copper color with the sheen of lustre. I like to remember what 
John T. Howell, Curator of Botany in the California Academy of 

See page 65 
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Potted Fruits for Indoor Gardens 


by Kathryn M. Schulz, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


URING the last decade the interest in 

window gardening has risen to such a 
point that many indoor gardeners have be- 
come specialists in various kinds of house 
plants. The fruited plants make ideal sub- 
jects for specialization. They have excellent 
foliage, and many have aromatic flowers as 
well as an attractive crop of fruit. 

About five years ago a friend gave me a 
sickly specimen of ponderosa lemon. She 
said she had tried growing it but that all it 
did was shed leaves and look unattractive. 
Ihe plant was indeed a sorry object. It was 
about eight inches tall, and had only the 
remnants of a few leaves perched atop a 
barren structure 

When I inquired about the soil used in 
potting the plant, I learned that my friend 
had put it in some “dirt” from the garden, 
and was not careful about watering it. If it 
had blossomed she probably would have 


heen more interested in it 


Acid Soil a Need 

Determined to revive this pathetic-look- 
ing plant, I made some and 
learned that it required an acid soil. To ob- 
tain this condition in the soil, IT was ad- 
vised to water my plant occasionally with 


sulfate ferrous solution which I found could 


inquiries, 


be purchased in a powder form at our local 
pharmacy. The solution 
consisted of three-fourths tablespoon of the 
powder to one gallon of water. 

I mixed a rich soil for the plant, and gave 
it a good drink of water. The leaves soon 
perked up, and took on a sheen. In a few 
days I could see new ones sprouting along 
\ new leaf on a citrus 
It is about 


recommended 


the barren stem 
shrub is a delightful creation 
the loveliest green imaginable, soft and a 
bit crinkled. As my plant expanded it be- 


Dwarf Fig 


came a beauty; at Christmas I was re- 
warded with two heavily-scented blossoms. 
However, I was a bit disappointed when 
they fell off without producing any lemons. 
When it blossomed again in February, I 
determined to find out why no fruit had set. 


Hand Pollination Necessary 

Further investigation revealed that hand 
pollination was essential if I were to be 
assured of decorative lemons to adorn my 
small tree. The operation is very simple. 
The female blossom is easily distinguished 
by the long stigma protruding from inside 
the flower. It is a simple trick to place some 
of the pollen from another blossom on this 
stigma. In a few days you can discern the 
small lemon forming. The lemons on this 
species grow so large that you may wonder 
how the tiny shrub can support them. They 
are produced to some extent all during the 
year, but I find the heaviest fruiting comes 
in the early Fall after the plant has sum- 
mered in the garden. Often there will be 
flowers as well as green and ripe fruit on the 
same plant. The blooms emit an exotic 
aroma. 

I keep my lemon plant,growing in a 
relatively small-sized pot, and fertilize it 
every two weeks. If the tips of the branches 
are clipped, the plant will grow in a more 
symmetrical manner. I keep the sulfate 
ferrous solution bottled, and administer it 
in the form of a regular watering, once a 
month. This keeps the leaves from turning 
yellow and dropping. If I want the plant to 
look its very best, I sometimes add a table- 
spoonful of milk to half cup of warm water, 
and apply this to the foliage with a soft cloth 
to remove the dust and give a gloss to 
the leaves. 


Other Citrus Plants 

Otaheite oranges may be grown in the 
same manner as the ponderosa lemon. Their 
shining orange fruits are not edible, but 
they make masses of color against the dark 
green, waxy leaves. 

I recently added a dwarf lime to my col- 
lection of fruited plants; they grow well 
under the same cultivation program used for 
the lemons. Eventually, they produce a 
thin-skinned, round, green fruit. My plant 
is too young to start flowering this Winter, 
but I am looking forward to seeing pretty 
blossoms and fruit on it next Summer. 

Citrus plants can be easily grown from 
seeds, but it is unlikely that the plants 
would ever flower or set fruit. To make a 
plant produce fruit, a grafting scion must be 
imported from a citrus-producing state. In 
fact, it is better to buy the established 
potted plants from a nursery. 

The dwarf fig makes an excellent house 
plant, too. It is always neat, and does not 


attain a great size. The leaves resemble 
those of the maple, and the fruit is borne in 
the leaf axils. If you have never observed 
the growth of a fig, you will be amazed to 
find the actual fruit setting before flowers 
have made their appearance. If you were to 
split one of the figs you would find that it 
contained many minute flowers. There is a 
tiny opening at the end of the fig which per- 
mits an insect to enter and pollinate the 
flowers found inside the round husk. I have 
found that a good rich garden loam, sup- 
plemented by monthly feedings, will grow 
good specimens. 


Pomegranate is Different 

The dwarf pomegranate also makes an 
unusual subject for a window garden. Un- 
like the citrus shrubs or the fig, the pome- 
granate is heavily clothed in leaves. These 
are thin, shining green and edged with a bit 
of rust coloring. The blossom is light red, 
and resembles those found on abutilon, or 
flowering maple. The pomegranate requires 
a heavier loam than the fig, and the leaves 
need an occasional water spraying to keep 
them from falling. 

If you want to increase your supply of 
pomegranates or start one for your friends, 
there are two methods of propagation you 
can use. A great many basal shoots appear 
at all times of the year. These may be 
gently pried out of the pot, and potted indi- 
vidually. As they begin to grow, nip the top 
of the cutting to make the plant have a 
more rounded contour. During the Summer 
months, when the wood is in a soft state, 
cuttings can be taken and rooted in a pot 
of damp sand. The dwarf doubles have 
a flower that is a bit more frilled and 
doubled, but they do not produce fruit. 


» 


Photos: Lynn Brooks 
Ponderosa Lemon 
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Plant Novelties for 1952 


by Dr. 


As valuable as the All America trials are 
in picking two or three top annuals and 
vegetables that do well throughout the 
United States, most advanced amateurs 
are eager to try additional new kinds of 
plants besides these widely-adapted vari- 
eties. The very method by which A.A.S. 
selections are made —— through judges all 
over the country that vote on those that 
perform well in their localities — means 
the elimination of many beautiful plants 
that may do well only in a limited area. 


Dianthus Brilliant 

Looking beyond the narrow confines of 
A.A.S., the advanced amateur finds a 
wealth of new material listed in catalogs for 
1952. One of the best of these is dianthus 
Brilliant, which resembles the variety 
Gaiety except that it has no fringe. The 
name Brilliant suggests strong, harsh con- 
trasts in color, which does not do this 
variety justice. Although the colors are as 
striking as any I have ever seen in the genus 
Dianthus, actually they are beautifully and 
subtlely blended in the open flower. They 
all seem to be variations from the same 
bright yet rich crimson, contrasted with 
white and pink of the same crimson color. 
Each flower has a strikingly contrasting 
“‘pheasant’s eye.”” When the faded flowers 
were kept picked, it bloomed until frost. 
The 16-inch to 18-inch stems are long 
enough for cutting. 


Another New Marigold 

Another harmonious blend of colors in 
annuals is marigold Color Magic. It in- 
cludes a bewildering combination of reds, 
bronzes, yellows and golds. Although the 
plants are only six inches tall, the flowers are 
unusually large for a French marigold, as 
much as two and one-fourth inches in diam- 
eter. Unlike so many of the “red” mari- 
golds, the red in this variety does not fade 
in bright sunshine. 

All annuals depend on color for their 
beauty, none so more than red salvia. Al- 
though purists like to sniff at red salvia, 
it is the gayest of all Summer and Fall 
colors. The new salvia variety, St. John’s 
Fire Reselected, will go a long ways toward 
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R. Milton Carleton, Chicago, Illinois 


keeping it in that position. It is the reddest 
of all salvias, with the longest period of 
bloom. The older St. John’s Fire was both 
early and dwarf, but through lack of selec- 
tion, had lost some of its earliness along 
with the loss of its dwarf habit. In this new 
reselected strain, both the old dwarf habit 
and earliness have been recaptured. Unlike 
some early varieties, however, it continues 
to flower until destroyed by frost. St. 
John’s Fire Reselected will be the number 
one annual for brilliant red color, where a 
dwarf variety is wanted, 


A Salmon Scabiosa 

The amateur who has grown scabiosa 
Blue Moon will need no urging to grow its 
companion variety, Coral Moon. There is 
more variation in depth of color than in 
Blue Moon, ranging from medium to deep 
salmon, but always clear and luminous. 
The scabiosas are splendid cut-flower 
material, and Coral Moon adds a valuable 
new color to the species. 

Phlox Dwarf Beauty (not to be confused 
with Beltsville Beauty) is a drummond 
phlox variety that was lost many years ago, 
and reintroduced last year. It was so out- 
standing in midwestern gardens last year 
that it deserves special mention even at 
this late date. The individual florets are 
double the size of ordinary varieties, and 
are produced on top of 6-inch stems. 
Fortunately, it is available in a wide color 
range, including blue, crimson, mauve, 
pink, salmon, violet, scarlet and white. It 
is infinitely superior to the All America 
winner Globe, introduced this year, which is 
inferior in size and in habit. 


Stripes in Pansies 

Pansy Tigress produces rather small 
flowers, but so many of them that the bed- 
ding effect is good. The flowers lack the 
usual pansy “face,” and instead are curi- 
ously striped and splotched in an unusually 
striking effect. Colors include red, yellow, 
orchid and purple in mixture. 


Asters Get Bigger 

‘or gardeners who want bigger and 
better, and at the same time healthier 
asters, the in troduction of new Super Giant 


strain of wilt-resistant asters will probably 
be the big event of the 1952 garden year. 
Many will refuse to believe they aretonly 
annual asters. The individual flowers are as 
big as the standard “‘mums”’ seen at Fall 
football games. But no “mum” was ‘ever 
seen in azure blue or dark purple. In ‘addi- 
tion the color range includes peach pink, 
crimson, pure white and peach-blossom. 
Like the older non-resistant variety, Los 
Angeles, these come rather late in the Sum- 
mer, but flowers continue to open even 
after light frosts, 


Cactus-flowered Zinnias 

Equally attractive to lovers of big flowers 
will be the new cactus-flowered hybrid zin- 
nias, including such striking varieties as 
Floradale Scarlet and Riverside Beauty 
(previously introduced) and the Burpee 
Hybrids. These differ from the older formal 
decorative type, like Giants of California 
and the dahlia-flowered, by their fluted, 
twisted or curled petals, and the extraor- 
dinary size of the flowers — up to six 
inches in diameter. It is difficult for those 
who have not seen them to appreciate the 
size and quality of these new zinnias. 


Two New Delphiniums 

Two new perennials are outstanding; 
both are delphiniums. The new pink variety 
Astolat was offered in a limited way last 
year in midsummer catalogs, but seed sold 
out before the 1951 crop could be readied 
for sale. It looks as though history will re- 
peat itself again this year. It is rumored 
that demand has been so heavy that seed of 
Astolat will be blended with even newer, 
finer pinks that had been reserved for later 
introduction. Color range includes various 
tints of blush pink, mulberry rose, flesh pink 
and true pink. Some of these, frankly, will 
be dirty off-color pinks which should be 
discarded. But the best will be breath-tak- 
ing in their beauty. 

Many gardeners have complained, how- 
ever, that modern delphiniums are not for 
them. The plants are too “miffy,” too hard 
to Winter over for a second year’s bloom. 
Most enthusiasts treat them as biennials 
by starting a new batch each year. How- 

See page 70 
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Owls—the Valentine Birds 


by Ethel Hinckley Hausman, Brunswick, New Jersey 


Assiduous in his bower the wailing owl 


Plies his sad song. 
Thomson 


N the very earliest Spring —- or even in 

the late Winter — one hears the mourn- 
ful long-eared owl, plying “his sad song,” 
and this may be taken to be one of the earli- 
est, if not indeed the very earliest, of our 
awaited songs of Spring. All the owls nest 
very early, between the first of March and 
the end of April, or at the latest the middle 
of May, and the long-eared owl is one of 
the earliest of them all. Sometimes one 
finds these birds beginning to sit upon eggs 
during the last week of February; but even 
though they nest early, they raise but one 
brood a year. This is surprising, consider- 
ing that many of our smaller song birds, 
which begin their nesting as late as the end 
of May, raise two and sometimes three 


broods before the season closes. 


A Favorite with Bird Lovers 

The long-eared owl is a favorite with 
bird lovers. Like the little screech owl, its 
ordinary notes are mild and unalarming; 
before the mating season it gives voice to a 
thin, nasal, rather querulous, whining, 
musical Eeeeeuunuuh; and during the mating 
season it voices a soft, deep Hoo-ood, 
hoo-ood. Its first notes remind one of the 
tremulous cries of the screech owl, without 
so much of the tremolo character, however, 
and a bit shorter. The notes are often 
heard in country districts, on the edges of 
towns, and even in city parks where there 
are evergreen trees. For this owl 
pecially fond of evergreens. 


is es- 


Tomceats Get the Blame 

It nests by preference in a hemlock or 
white pine (though rarely here, because the 
foliage is not densely packed enough) or in a 
large cedar or spruce. Although the nest, 
made of sticks and twigs, is large and 
bulky, it is so artfully concealed among the 
thick needles of the conifer that it is very 
difficult to spot from the ground. It is 
placed from 10 to 50 feet high. Even in a 
city park the birds may continue to breed 
year after year without being discovered 
though they are often heard. Sometimes on 
a quiet night, when disturbed, they break 
forth into a series of loud, snarling, cat-like 
cries, which are often attributed by the 
awakened sleepers to some of the neigh- 
bors’ tomcats on the back fence! 


A Diet of Mice and Insects 

Usually, however, this little owl is a good 
and quiet neighbor. Not only are its notes 
usually pleasing, but its habits are even 
more so. It feeds rarely or not at all on the 
smaller song birds, but confines its diet 
mostly to house mice, field mice, pine 
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mice, deer mice, shrews and the like. Its 
consumption of the very harmful field mice 
is enormous — a habit which endears it to 
all farmers and gardeners! Insects, too, are 
eaten in large numbers, particularly large, 
destructive grasshoppers, crickets and the 
larger beetles. 


Appearance at “‘Owl-light”’ 

The long-eared owl is our slenderest and 
most graceful species. When in flight its 
long wings and tail make it appear to be a 
much larger bird than it actually is, partic- 
ularly when one sees it, as one does most 














Long-eared owl 


frequently, in the hours of morning or 
evening twilight “owl-light” as the 
English call these periods. It is almost ex- 
clusively a nocturnal, or at best a crepus- 
cular bird, seldom stirring abroad except 
during the dim or dark hours. 

By day it remains concealed amid the 
dark foliage. When it finds itself discovered, 
it does not ordinarily take flight at once; 
rather it draws its feathers tightly about its 
body, and stands stiffly erect —a habit 
which, together with its obliterative colora- 
tion, gives it the appearance of an upright 
broken stub. It is an easy bird to observe, 
when one has located it, and does not seem 
unduly alarmed by a prolonged scrutiny, 
even by many persons. 


Easy to Tame 

The bird makes a very amusing and 
gentle pet, and is very easily tamed, much 
more so than the irritable and snappy little 
screech owl. Young owls are the most 
adaptable for this. If one finds a nestful of 
young owls, one should wait until their 


eating habits are well-established and until 
they will take food readily from the hand. 
Their diet should be largely meat, with 
some softened pieces of whole-wheat 
bread or softened dog biscuit. They like 
dead mice, but at first these should be cut 
in pieces. Later they can very easily 
manage a whole mouse. They do not seem 
to know what to do with water; no doubt 
they get all the liquid they need from the 
blood and tissue fluids of their food. 
Migratory Habits 

There seems to be a generally-held idea 
that our owls, and particularly the long- 
eared owls, do not migrate, but, together 
with some other species that also range far 
to the North, they perform a regular 
southward movement from the most 
northern parts of their range, which in 
our section is Quebec, Ontario and New- 
foundland. In the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
they are practically year-round residents, 
migrating only in the northern sections of 
these states or from the higher mountains. 
In other parts they reside permanently. 

The presence of these owls in any patch 
of woodland can be detected by the pellets 
one finds on the ground under their 
favorite perching places. These pellets are 
compact masses of hair and bones rolled up 
by the stomachs of the birds, and then 
ejected at once from the mouth. The 
purpose of this is to prevent all this in- 
digestible material from making the long 
journey through the rest of the alimentary 
tract and clogging it up on the way. 


Marks of Distinction 

The long-eared owl can be easily told 
from our other common owls by its ears. 
These, of course, are not ears, but merely 
long tufts of feathers arising from just 
above the eye-discs; the ears are unseen, 
and buried in the thick soft feathers just 
back of and slightly below the eyes. The 
ear-tufts are set close together, not far 
apart as are the tufts of the great horned 
owl and the screech owl, and stand up 
straighter. The long-eared owl is our only 
medium-sized owl with ear-tufts. In size it is 
about 15 inches long. The little screech ow! 
is only about nine or 10 inches long; 
whereas the great horned owl is nearly two 
feet long. The barred owl, another common 
owl, has a smooth head, with no tufts at 
all; and the short-eared owl has only short 
and insignificant tufts. 

The owls, and especially our long-eared 
one, may well be styled Valentine birds - 
for their courtship is begun in the bleak 
month of February! Hence the birds 
could very properly be represented on our 
valentines! 
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Grow Your Asparagus from Seed 


by Albert C. Burrage, Jr., Ipswich, Massachusetts 


HEN we moved our vegetable gar- 

den, 20 years ago, to its present and 
permanent location, we luckily kept our 
asparagus bed going in the old garden. I 
say luckily because the asparagus bed in 
the new garden turned out to be a com- 
plete flop. We bought two-year-old roots, 
and the next Spring there was no growth 
worth mentioning; the following Spring, 
the results were the same. Then I realized 
it never would be any good. At that time 
I came across a most delightful and pro- 
vocative book, Gardening with Brains, writ- 
ten by Henry T. Finck, in which appeared 
a very solid article on asparagus par- 
ticularly about growing your own roots 
from seed. It so interested me that in the 
Fall we selected the seeds from the best 
plants in our old bed, and started afresh 
the next year. 


Choosing a Variety 

Our experience has been limited to the 
Argenteuil variety. From the very first 
day, the asparagus from this bed has been 
so delicious, satisfactory and attractive 
that it did not seem worthwhile experi- 
menting with anything else. This variety, 
Argenteuil, tastes better, at least to us, 
than any other asparagus we have ever tried. 

We decided to increase the size of our 
asparagus bed by 20° because we wished 
to quick-freeze a large amount for Winter 
use. The problem was whether to use our 
own variety or the Washington variety 
which is rustproof. To make sure of our 
quality, I went to the Waltham Field Sta- 
tion of the University of Massachusetts 
and obtained a sample of their Washington 
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variety. This and some of our own Argen- 
teuil variety were cooked and eaten at the 
same time. It was the consensus of opinion 
that the Argenteuil variety had much the 
better flavor, though Washington was good. 

However, as a matter of great interest 
and as a long range program, we decided to 
test the new strains now available. 

So asparagus seed for sowing was obtained 
from the Waltham Field Station, Waltham, 
Massachusetts; the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of the University of Califor- 
nia; the University Farm of the University 
of Minnesota; the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of New Jersey, 
and Bedford Farm at Suffolk, England. 
This, together with seed from the fourth 
generation of our plants, was started in 
February 1950 in a greenhouse. These 
were grown under identical conditions, and 
finally in the Fall of 1950 they were trans- 
planted to a permanent bed. It will take 
several years to obtain a conclusive answer, 
but, in 1951, when the plants were only a 
year old, those of California 500, Waltham, 
Bedford Farm and our own Argenteuil ap- 
peared to be the best. 


Argenteuil for Taste 

Based on information to date, our Argen- 
teuil variety has the best taste, California 
has the greatest yield and Bedford Farm 
is the largest. Argenteuil yields, per 100 
feet of row, 600 stalks or about nine stalks, 
34 inch in diameter, per plant. We like 
asparagus so much we would like to have 
it every day during the season, and also 
freeze enough to have it twice a week dur- 
ing the Winter. 


Quantity to Grow 

To determine how many plants you need, 
all you have to do is to estimate how many 
stalks you would like to have for each per- 
son; multiply that by the number of people 
and by the times you would like to have 
asparagus during the season. Then add the 
quantity you would like to freeze. 


Some Difficulties 
We have had our bed for 16 years and, 
so far, have experienced only two difficul- 
ties. First, we do have a few asparagus 
beetles, but they have been so few and 
have done so little damage that we hardly 
classify them as a pest. We have a certain 
procedure for them: the small stalks, which 
are too small to eat, are allowed to grow 
as they appear. By the end of the season 
there may be 100 small stalks in the bed. 
What beetles there are collect on these 
stalks; as soon as the cutting is over, we 
spray with a mixture of DDT and a combi- 
nation containing arsenate and copper. 
Our other difficulty is more serious; at the 
end of 15 years about 55 roots of the origi- 
nal asparagus plants died and had to be 
replaced. This is 11% of the 500 plants. 
An asparagus bed should last 15 to 20 
years. Once established, the cost and labor 
of maintaining it is so low, and the yield 
from it so high, that the cost of making 
the finest possible bed is justified. Once 
planted, and until you start a new one, 
perhaps 20 years later, you can do very 
little to help your plants. Use manure in 
large quantities, as asparagus thrives on it. 
See page 62 
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Rhythm and Punctuation in Design 


Standish Nichols, Boston, Massachusetts 


by Re yse 


kK SSENTIALLY every design embodies 
4 an idea that is dynamic or static. Like 
a piece of music a garden can be composed 
with a recurrent theme, a rising and falling 
cadence and definite accents at regular in- 
tervals. The composition may be filled with 
movement and lively contrasts or sink toa 
Nature will always supply a 
touch of and prevent harmony 
from attaining a monotonous perfection. 


dead level 
discord 


Flowers Have Associations 
Symbolism that in the past added a po- 
etic meaning to the composition unfortu- 
nately for us has almost lost its meaning. 
Even the cross is lightly worn as an orna- 
remembrance of Christ's 
supreme sacrifice. In Asia, on the contrary, 
Chinese and Japanese gardens still illus- 
trate an underlying philosophy of beauty 
where water, rocks, trees, shrubs and flow- 
ers hold appointed places in relation to 
each other and to the picture as a whole. A 
garden was the universe on a minute scale. 
In England, Shakespeare has taught us 
that the language of the flowers was com- 
mon knowledge. To most of us plants 
merely evoke happy or unhappy associa- 
I shall never forget how sentimen- 


ment with no 


tions 
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Every 


tal Mr. Rodman Wanamaker forbade my 
favorite combination of blue delphinium 
with madonna lilies because even the fra- 
grance of their lovely white blooms brought 
back sad recollections of funerals. 


English and French Styles 

In New England, before the Revolution, 
we followed English fashions as closely as 
possible, although differences of climate 
and local material made certain changes 
inevitable. After we had gained our free- 
dom from British political domination, 
however, French influence, at least tem- 
porarily, got the upper hand. Both Jef 
ferson and Bulfinch, like Sir Christopher 
Wren a century earlier, were far less im- 
pressed by English than by French archi- 
tecture and its offshoots. Directly and in- 
directly Italian precedents cut a figure. 

After his long exile with his French 
mother in Paris, when Charles II returned 
as King to Great Britain he brought back 
an appreciation of foreign arts and crafts. 
With Sir Christopher Wren after he had 
spent six studious months in France, he 
and the king were hand in glove. Pre- 
viously Wren had been distinguished only 
as a mathematician, but this visit was the 


t. 
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garden, no matter how large or small, should embody rhythm and punctuation 


As these and other basic principles of good design do not change, they can be studied 
in the old gardens of the past. In this old sunken garden at the Villa Palmieri in Italy, 
there is the easy flow of rhythm in the scalloped wall and in the plan of the parterre 
Accent is provided by the busts along the wall, the tufted hedge and the center feature 


turning point in the career that led him to 
become the greatest of English architects. 
He wrote home from Paris that the School 
of Architecture there was beyond compare, 
and he spent most of his time making 
measured drawings of French buildings and 
admiring the accompanying gardens. Later 
Charles commissioned him to alter Hamp- 
ton Court, where in keeping with Le Notre, 
he laid out the formal pleasure grounds for 
William and Mary. At Williamsburg in 
Virginia, as Wren sent plans for the Gover- 
nor’s palace, designs for the appropriate 
gardens now there may have been included 
in the scheme. 


Formal Style of Le Notre 

Pomp and circumstance characterized 
the pleasure grounds designed by Le Notre 
that formed a suitable setting to the mag- 
nificent palaces and chateaux erected by 
Louis XIV and his courtiers. Landscape 
architecture had its laws and regulations 
defined by such experts as J. F. Blondel. 
His illustrations show plans that are perfect 
proportions, exemplifying 
rhythm and punctuation expressed by 
fountains, sculpture and upstanding shrubs 


in scale and 


clipped to form balls or pyramids. 

For instance, the formal borders of the 
main walks in the vast Tuileries gardens 
are planted in this traditional style, impos- 
ing and sophisticated, but carried out with 
modern varieties of vegetation. A leading 
French landscape architect is responsible 
for the planning and planting of all the 
public pleasure grounds in Paris. His 
word is law; the gardeners merely furnish 
the plants, and set them out according to 
his directions. This trained expert under- 
stands the importance of a logical sequence, 
of a color scheme, of contrasts in height 
and in light and shade. In the borders 
standard roses, fuchsias, heliotrope and 
various broad-leaved evergreens, ball or 
pyramid shaped, rise above masses of such 
annuals as stock, snapdragon, pansies and 


violas. 


Hidden Parisian Gardens 

In contrast to the grounds open to the 
public are a number of small private court- 
yards, like open air living rooms, furnished 
delightfully features, 
statuary, flowers and shrubs. 


architectural 
Surprisingly 


with 


enough, they can be discovered even in the 
heart of old Paris. One of the best is 
tucked away behind the hotel Pecci-Blunt 
in the Faubourg Saint-Germain. The tall 
mansions on either side of the garden are 
masked by trellis work forming recessed 
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These gardens at Longleat in England demonstrate the skillful expression 
of movement and accent in the use of arches, formally-clipped yews and 
elaborate arabesques within a pleasing and varied geometric pattern. 


arches. At the rear, the boundary wall is 
heightened on the main axis to allow for a 
niche containing a wall fountain. Else- 
where this recess often includes a statue as 
a termination to the vista. 

Of all European garden designs the four- 
square plan has survived the longest, and 
has proved the most satisfactory. We 
can see it reproduced in Pompeian peristyles 
and in the earliest Italian monasteries. 
This rectangular enclosure was divided 
into quarters planted with flowers and 
herbs in patterns called “knots.” At the 
intersection of the main cross paths in the 
center arose a fountain, a statue, or another 
dominating feature, while one of lesser im- 
portance accented the middle of each sub- 
division. These striking accents corre- 
sponding to the five spots on a playing card 
formed a pattern known to Roman horti- 
culturists as a quincunz. 

Statuary in Old Gardens 

During the Renaissance this design re- 
mained a favorite in many parts of Europe, 
especially in Italy and Spain. Badly 
kept up as are many of these 17th and 18th 
century gardens they might have appealed 
to us less in their palmy days than in their 
present decadence. Still, however, walls, 
balustrades, fountains and statuary of 
stone, mellowed by age, pattern an ancient 
pleasaunce. And even if the former flow- 
ers have disappeared, clipped laurels, 
oleanders and potted orange-trees accent 
the parapets and the parterre. Here 
poets will again and again find inspiration 
and garden-lovers delight. 

In England were less romantic gardens 
similar in plan. There are many examples 
laid out on conventional lines. Topiary 
work was prominent early in the 18th 
century, and quaintly survives in gardens 
large and small. At Levens in Westmore- 
land the pleasaunce dates to 1700. Here 
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Queen Elizabeth and her maids of honor 
have grown to gigantic height, and roses 
contrast with the dark evergreen foliage. 


Influence of Capability Brown 
Interest in old-fashioned gardens towards 
the end of the last century led to excellent 
results. At Longleat, the palatial mansion 
in the reign of William and Mary was 
framed by formal pleasure grounds and a 
spacious forecourt designed by London and 
Wise. Unfortunately Capability Brown 
completely swept away this appropriate 
layout, and surrounded the house with 
lawns that merged into the park. The 
present garden, created by an ancestress 
of the present Marquess of Bath nearly 
100 years ago, was a forerunner of the new 
era. The four-square plan, the rhythmic 
arches entwined with clematis, roses and 
wisteria, the central fountain, the parterres 
and borders, carried out in rather elabo- 
rate arabesques and geometrical designs, 
are outlined chiefly with clipped yew and 
box containing gladioli, stock, snapdragon, 
salpiglossis and other annuals. Each out- 
side corner is punctuated by a cone-shaped 
yew, while on the inner angles rise trim 
rose bushes. Other accents are furnished 
by basket-shaped vases of brilliant flowers. 


Need for Rhythm 

Lovers of flowers desirous of fitting them 
into a pattern that will show them off to 
the best advantage can employ rhythm and 
punctuation in an endless number of dif- 
ferent ways. The medium of expression 
may change but without these fundamental 
principles no artistic composition will 
seem complete. As modern sculptors 
model the statuary and horticulturists 
introduce more beautiful plant material, 
our gardens may attain greater and 
greater perfection, always supposing that 
their architects have creative imagination. 


Hepaticas in My Garden 


MONG the most delightful of our 

Spring wild flowers, hepaticas are, 
perhaps, the easiest to make happy in our 
gardens, in shady nooks and corners where 
soil holds dampness and the sun’s strong 
heat does not reach them. Thriving among 
or along the shady side of deciduous shrubs, 
they welcome the leaves that drift loosely 
over them, and push up through the leafy 
cover in early Spring. 

Hepaticas increase obligingly when they 
are completely happy. They need generous 
amounts of fine leaf mold into which to 
stretch their roots. A mulch of leafy com- 
post holds moisture and keeps the roots 
cool. Apply it after the blooms have faded 
and again in late Fall, and you will be 
repaid with specimen plants that far out- 
shine those growing in the wild. The hand- 
some foliage will be retained throughout the 
Summer months. In the Autumn it 
crumples down over the root crown. This 
is nature’s method of protecting the buds 
through cold Winter days. Fuzzy coated 
buds are waiting with bowed heads for 
warm Spring rains to waken them to life 
so that they may stretch up and expand 
their delicate fragrant flowers. 


For the Rock Garden 

The shady rock garden is an ideal place 
for them, with stones for their roots to 
reach under for cool moist soil. What a 
pleasing picture a soft-blue flowered he- 
patica presents with a cream-colored sand 
stone for a background! Or one with deep 
pink flowers near gray limestone! 

Hepatica acutiloba supplies a rather wide 
range of colors, perhaps more so than H. 
americana. Lovely true pinks are to be 
found and deep shades of wine, along with 
all shades of blue, lavender and purple. 
Pure whites and blues with white edges 
providecombinationswith the deeper colors. 

Pink-flowered hepaticas combine well 
with the pink and the white anemonella, or 
rue-anemone. Deep blues or purples are 
good among yellow primroses. Pale blues 
and white interplanted witb scillas and 
chionodoxa provide a lovely carpet of color. 
Erythroniums are good companions and re- 
quire the same growing conditions. 


They Come from Seed 

If you are fortunate in having access to 
a wooded plot where hepaticas make their 
home it will be fun selecting choice colors 
for just the right spot in your garden. 
Otherwise, nurseries growing native mate- 
rial can supply you with a start. 

Seeds usually set properly if plants are 
undisturbed, and the little seedlings will 
appear late the next Spring if the fine mulch 
of leaf mold was not forgotten the year 
before. Seedlings are slow to grow for the 
first year or two, but by the third year one 
may look for at least a lone flower stem. 
From then on they make good progress, 
and soon develop into sizeable clumps. 

Eunice V. Fisher 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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The dainty, starry blue flowers of chionodoxas are a great 
joy in the early Spring, especially if grown underneath 
magnolia, forsythia or other early-blooming shrubs 
Once planted they need not be disturbed for years 


Truly children of the Winter, the gallant snowdrops 
are perhaps the first to break through the frozen earth 
Place them beneath shrubs or amidst the dried leaves 
that carpet woodland floors where they look best. 


Delightful and Heart-warming — 
Like the Early Breath of Spring 


HE trim pussy willow or the cinnamon-vested bluebird 

may be the boldest harbingers of Spring, but for most of 
us it is the bright clumps and large masses of the colorful 
early-flowering bulbs that really assure us it is here to stay. To 
the areas chiefly around the Mediterranean to Spain, Italy, 
North Africa, Greece, Asia, Yugoslavia, Russia, Asia Minor 
and Persia we are grateful for our snowdrops, Winter 
aconites, crocuses, scillas, chionodoxas, snowflakes, grape 
hyacinths, daffodils, hyacinths, early tulips and dwarf iris 
that have made our gardens richer and more glorious. 


Photos by Genereux 


For naturalizing in large masses daffodils are unrivalled 
Graceful drifts, such as these, among shrubs or in a grassy 
plot convince us that Spring is no longer shy. Daffodils are 
ideal around birches and in the light shade of woodland trees 


Of all the early bulbs the gay crocuses give us our first big 
thrill, perhaps because to most of us they are traditionally 
the season's first flowers. In full sunshine and well-drained 
soil, they will promise their cheerful chalices for many years 
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Roselle, Epicurean Delight 


by Archer P. Whallon, Stockbridge, Michigan 


OSELLE, Hibiscus sabdariffa, has long 
been grown in tropical lands and in a 
few warmer parts of the United States, but 
it has never had anything like the apprecia- 
tion it deserves, and its cultivation might 
well be increased thousands of times. 
Roselle, botanically, a relative of cotton 
and of the ornamental hibiscus, is an up- 
right, bush-like plant, growing three to four 
feet high, with red stems and green leaves 
that look somewhat like small maple leaves. 
When the days become short and the 
weather cool in the Fall, if there is no frost, 
these leaves may turn red like those of the 
maple, but it is only infrequently, in the 
case of a late Fall without frost, that this 
phenomenon can be seen. The plant is also 
known as the Queensland jelly plant, Ja- 
maica sorrel, and ‘Florida cranberry” 
this last evidently due to the cranberry-like 
flavor and color of the sauce and jelly of 
which it is the source. 


Grown in Australia 

It is strange that this plant has not had 
attention from the American food and 
flavor trade, although it has been commer- 
cially grown in Australia for the production 
of a “Queensland Jelly” exported to Eng- 
land, and it has long been a common garden 
crop in the West Indies. 

Usual directions for making use of roselle 
state that the calyx surrounding the seed 
pod is used, as soon as the flower drops, for 
making jelly or in the infusion of a beverage. 
However, nearly the whole plant, with the 
exception of the woody main stalk and 
thicker stems, can be used with about 
equally good results. This fact makes the 
roselle plant of value for northern gardens 
where but few flowers or fruits are pro- 


duced. 


Possibilities in the South 

In our Southern states, from Kentucky 
south, and particularly along the warm 
Gulf coast and in southern California, the 
roselle plant might be the oasis of a big food 
and beverage product industry. Although 
probably not of much commercial value in 
the North, it could well be an attractive 
addition to home gardens almost anywhere 
in the United States or southern Canada. 
That a few northern residents have some 
appreciation of its worth is shown by the 
fact that roselle seed has been included in 
the catalog of a Montana seedsman. For 
several years in succession it has been 
grown successfully in southern Michigan, 
yielding a jelly of epicurean quality made 
from the leaves and stems, with no fruits 
whatever. 

Roselle leaves and stems are filled with an 
acid juice and it is only necessary to boil 
them from 15 to 20 minutes, after which 
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the resulting bright pink or light red infu- 
sion can be sweetened, and with the addi- 
tion of a commercial pectin, made into a 
jelly, in flavor something between cran- 
berries and crab apples. 

The infusion of the beverage itself is 
hardly more difficult than making tea or 
coffee. This roselle infusion also combines 
well with other fruit products. The flesh of 
muskmelons and watermelons, when fla- 
vored with roselle, make a good sauce, al- 
though cooked melons alone are _ insipid. 
A combination of these annual garden crops 
may serve well to fill the cans where fruit 
trees and berry bushes are absent or refuse 
to bear. It must not be inferred that roselle 
is a “poor fruit substitute,” for it is really 
good enough to stand on its own merits. 


The hibiscus-like flower of roselle 


Roselle seed should be planted outdoors 
as soon as the soil is warm and danger of 
frost is past, along the middle of May to the 
first of June, or better earlier, if the young 
plants can be protected. Indoor starting 
may be of advantage, but as the plants do 
not stand transplanting well, paper or peat 
starting pots should be used. There is one 
long tap root to the roselle plant, with but 
few and short laterals. The plants should 
stand about 30 inches apart each way in 
good soil, if there is any chance of their ap- 
proaching maturity. Roselle seems to have 
no insect enemies nor to be subject to plant 
diseases, at least in northern climates, but 
it is a tropical plant and is killed by light 
frosts that will show but a trace of damage 
on tomatoes and cucumbers. At the threat 
of frost, the plants may be pulled and 
stored indoors, where they can be held in 
usable condition for a few days. In fact, 
the dried herb retains much of the flavor. 

Roselle does well in light sandy soils and 
withstands drought remarkably well, and 
the more tropic the heat, the better. 


CEKELELELELELHE 
Our Cover this Month 


The beautiful Winter scene on our Febru- 
ary cover was snapped at Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts, by Everett M. Smith, staff re- 
porter-photographer at the Christian 
Science Monitor. The photograph won first 
prize last year in the Pictorial Class of the 
Annual Exhibit of the Boston Press Photog- 


rapher’s Association. 
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he Lovely Nerine 

For an unusual and lovely house plant 
try this coral red lily-like bulb. It is a near 
relation to the Guernsey lily of the ama- 
ryllis family. It is easy to grow and entirely 
free from insect pests or fungus diseases. 
Both corolla and stamens are an unusual 
shade of coral red — neither red nor orange 

-and the stigmas are green, as are the 
stems which are smooth and shiny. The 
most exquisite appearance is in the sunlight 
when the corollas glisten like frost-work as 
though covered with pebbled glass. The 
flowers are expecially fine as a table deco- 
ration as they are brilliant in artificial light. 


South African Native 

In keeping with other members of the 
amaryllis family, leaves and flowers ap- 
pear at different seasons and arise from 
onion-like bulbs. This is a native to South 
Africa where the seasons are the reverse 
from ours, and curiously enough it persists 
in its southern hemisphere habit of vege- 
tating from September to April and being 
dormant during our Summers. Although I 
have been growing these bulbs for over 25 
years I have seen no tendency for them to 
adapt themselves to our way of living. 

Cultivation is easy, but as the leaves ap- 
pear in the late Fall, the bulbs must be kept 
growing vigorously all Winter in a cool 
sunny situation, and the plants allowed to 
dry out in the Summer after the leaves turn 
yellow. The pots containing the bulbs are 
then placed outdoors in a shady place as 
under a shrub and given no water other 
than what they receive from rain. Along 
about September, flower spikes appear, 
and the pots are given an abundance of 
water and placed in the sun. 


. 
Propagation is Easy 

The flower spikes last for over a month if 
kept cool and moist. The bulbs multiply 
rapidly, but should be undisturbed in the 
pots for two or three years, even though 
crowded. The smaller bulbs may then be 
removed and planted several in a pot. Tops 
of bulbs should not be covered with soil. 

A remarkable anatomical feature is the 
spiral arrangement of the fibrils forming 
the tracheids in the leaves and bulbs. If a 
leaf is pulled apart carefully, these fibrils 
unwind exactly like a spiral spring, forming 
a spiderwebby meshwork joining the two 
separated pieces. The fibrils are too minute 
to be separately visible to the naked eye. 

— Harry D. Tremann 
Madison, Wisconsin 





The Akee—A Tree with “Brains” 


by Lucita H. Wait, Fairchild Tropical Garden, Coconut Grove, Florida 


PRUE, although almost unbelievable, story is that of Cap- 
£% tain William Bligh and the mutiny on HMS “Bounty.” As 
we relive with mounting excitement this amazing bit of history, 
we are apt to forget the purpose of the Bounty’s voyage to 
Tahiti, which was to take on a cargo of young breadfruit trees, 
and bring them to the West Indies. The African slaves, imported 
into Jamaica and other West Indian islands to work in the sugar 
plantations, were in need of more food than the islands were 
producing; glowing accounts by Dampier and Captain Cook of 
the breadfruit in the South Pacific and its great value as a food 
stuff there made it appear to be an ideal solution to the problem 


Capture of Bligh 

I'he Bounty was taken by 
the mutineers; Bligh and the 
18 men who remained loyal 
to him were given a small 
boat, poorly provisioned, 
and left to make their way 
to land against the most tre 
mendous odds. After sailing 
more than 3,000 miles they 
reached Timor, finally mak 
ing their way back to Eng 
land. Undaunted by this ex 
perience, the captain set out 
again, and this time com 
pleted his mission. Several 
hundred young breadfruit 
trees, Artocarpus communis, 
were planted on West In- 
dian islands, and brought 


into fruit 


Africans Prefer the 
Akee 

The Africans, however, 
did not care for this new 
article of diet, preferring 
fruits from their native 
lands. One such fruit, from 
the Gold and Ivory Coasts 
of West Africa, was called 
by the natives the Akee. 
Brought from there to tropical America, it grew well, and soon 
became a favorite food, not only of the negro population, but of 
the inhabitants as a whole. It was christened with the botanical 
name Blighia sapida, as a tribute to that tough old sailor. 

The Akee is not only a plant of economic value, however. It 
has great beauty, when grown under good conditions, and is 
planted in South Florida principally as an ornamental. Fast 
growing, it makes a smooth, straight trunk and a rounded head 
The foliage is pinnate, resembling somewhat a walnut leaf, with 
four or five pairs of rather stiff leaflets, moderately glossy on the 
upper surface. The branches are usually slender and curving; the 


soft wood breaks rather easily in high winds. 


Fruits Have Spicy Aroma 

This tree does not seem to have a definite season for producing 
fruits. At any time during the Spring, Summer or Fall it may put 
on a flush of bloom. It is not uncommon to find ripe fruit and new 
blossoms on the same tree. The delicate sprays of greenish-white 
flowers, with pointed petals, and the stamens extending beyond 
them, appear from the leaf axils scatteringly all over the plant 
They have a spicy aroma of cloves which scents the whole garden 


at times. 
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When the attractive fruits of the akee open they reveal three black 
seeds embedded in arils or “‘meats’’. It is these tasty, edible meats 
thal have been compared to the brains of small animals. In fact, in 
Spanish they are called seso vegetal, meaning vegetable brains. 


The tree is most beautiful when the bell-shaped fruits begin to 
ripen. They are usually about three inches long, hanging in loose 
groups on long, slender stems, both inside and outside the foliage. 
Where the sun strikes them they turn a brilliant sealing-wax red, 
reminding one of baubles on a Christmas tree. They are divided 
into three parts, with definite seams, along which they split when 
mature, beginning at the large end. Opening wider and wider, 
they expose three shiny black seeds as large as marbles, embedded 
in the creamy arils, or “meats,” which are the edible part of the 
fruit. When the seeds and arils are removed, one finds that they 
have been lying on a bed of softest velvet. 


Cooked Fruits Have 
Nutty Flavor 
The meats are usually 
cooked, and served as a 
vegetable. They are not 
sweet, but have a nutty 
flavor. After a few sam- 
plings, almost everyone be- 
comes fond of the unusual 
taste. The fruit should be 
picked just as the seams 
begin to open, or as soon as 
possible thereafter. The arils 
and seeds are removed from 
the shell, and the seeds are 
discarded. If there is a thin 
papery membrane, usually 
pink or red, embedded in 
the meat, it should be re- 
moved also, as it may be 
bitter. Then each meat is 
looked over to be sure there 
are no soft or mouldy spots 
on it. If any are found, that 
Gatteri piece should be discarded, 
too. Soon one has a bow] full 
of attractive ivory-colored 
meats, firm and appetizing. 
They have been likened to 
the brains of small animals; in fact, their name in Spanish-speak- 


ing countries is seso vegetal, vegetable brains. 


Cook Fruits Like Mushrooms 

The preferred method of cooking is pan-broiling, as mushrooms 
are done. When placed in the hot butter they turn a bright yellow; 
after they brown slightly a top should be put on the pan, and they 
should simmer gently until well done but not mushy. Another 
way to cook them is with salt fish. The Jamaicans depend largely 
on what they jokingly refer to as their national dish: “‘cod-fish 
and akee,”’ but there is no need to apologize for it it is good 


eating. 


Ripe Fruits Not Poisonous 
The akee has a wide reputation for being poisonous, but this 
quality is largely exaggerated. A little common sense is all that is 
necessary, which is true of many of our foods. No one with good 
judgment will eat unripe fruit, nor will he want it if spoiled. The 
akee is not ready to use until it opens of its own accord; when the 
meats have soft spots in them they have begun to spoil, and are 
not wholesome. J. J. Bowrey, analytical chemist to the govern- 
See page 68 
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NO MATTER how much we may long for 
Spring, February has a way of reminding 
us Winter is still boss. Warm spells and even 
a few venturesome snowdrops may delight 
in fooling us, but it is not long before a cold 
snap or fierce blizzard comes along to 
crumble our dreams. As much as we may 
think of this season as a time of thaws and 
freezes, of ice and snowstorms and happy 
gatherings of skiers and skaters, there is 
still another aspect of its many-sided 
personality that we tend to overlook 
the more appealing human interest element 
What. for example, were your thoughts and 
feelings when a passing car or truck be- 
smeared you with mud and dirty snow? Or 
better still, what colorful words did you 
utter? Of course, your reactions were en- 
tirely different if you were lucky enough to 
observe the incident from a safe distance, 
but few are those who did not at least break 
into a smile. And who of us has not labored 
hard to shovel the snow from our sidewalk 
and driveway, only to feel, as we proudly 
survey our accomplishment, our heart 
plummet rapidly at the sight of fresh snow 
flakes merrily heralding the arrival of 
another storm. How these bits of white do 
thrill us! Oh well, we mutter, there'll be less 
of the substance to remove this time any- 
way. Then most amusing of all is the famil- 
iar snow plow as it effortlessly and effi- 
ciently stuffs, with hard-packed snow, the 
entrance to the driveway we just relieved 

and more than once — of its cumber- 
some obstruction. Yes, indeed, there is 
much color and poetry and humor to every- 
day outdoor occurrences like these which 
seem to be as much a part of the Winter 
time as snow-covered rooftops, buzzing 
bird feeders, stalled automobiles, naked 
trees and frozen ponds. What is more they 
are a good test of our patience — and more 
especially our sense of humor. 


HAVE you ever wondered whether the 
world would not be quite a different place if 
all the diplomats sent to the distant parts of 
the globe were ardent gardeners or plant 
hunters? Usually when plant enthusiasts 
get together or meet by chance they meet 
on common grounds, once their mutual 
enthusiasm is known. To be sure, they often 
disagree, and sometimes violently, but there 
is that great community of interest and that 
familiar language and that international 
flavor of Latin names that develops a feel- 
ing of unity. This thought came to me the 
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other day as I talked with some friend’ 
recently returned from the continent. One 
said that there is definite change going on 
in gardening on the other side of the water, 
that “gardeners are becoming more inter- 
nationally minded, and it may very well be 
all to the good for all of us.”’ I can only add 
that it is a helpful sign. Yes, and my heart 
is pleasantly warmed when I get corre- 
spondence from our readers abroad telling 
of the gratifying response they have re- 
ceived from their letters printed in Horti- 
culture requesting American catalogs. Ap- 
parently our enthusiasm has no limits. 


Sumatra clam shell 


ONE of the reasons that make visiting old 
gardens fascinating is the unusual features 
that one unexpectedly discovers tucked in 
out-of-the-way places. A small statue, an 
urn, a sculptured animal, a stone bench or 
ornamented pot add a peculiar charm to 
the setting around them. Those who have 
visited the gardens of the old sea captains, 
who built their elegant homes in the sea- 
port towns of our Eastern coast, will per- 
haps remember the large clam shells which 
the merchants brought back as curiosities 
from Sumatra in the East Indies. It took 
little imagination to put them to use as bird 
baths in the garden. With their scalloped 
edge and pleasing form they added distine- 


tion along with usefulness in the garden 
where they seem to belong. Unfortunately, 
as they are rested on the ground, these, or 
other similar shells or containers, are 
within reach of the cats that like to lie in 
wait within close range of these enchanting 
watering places. Gardeners who treasure 
them bring them indoors in the Autumn 
to protect them against the rigorous Winter 
elements. 


DOWN through the years, the history of 
horticulture has been largely colored by the 
activities of gardeners who express them 
selves in specialized plant enthusiasms. At 
the present time, special interests are ex- 
pressed in numerous fields. Perhaps no 
branch of horticulture is being more ambi- 
tiously exploited than is the house plant 
field. African violets, with their many 
demanding requirements, present a pleasant 
challenge to thousands throughout the 
country who delight in propagating choice 
varieties and locating new kinds. During 
the past two years, amaryllis fans have been 
very much on the increase. Most amazing of 
all is the new enthusiasm for tropical foliage 
plants which seem to have an unusual kind 
of adaptability for modern, steam-heated 
apartments where there is little humidity. 
Actually, many of these plants were prime 
favorites at the turn of the century, but fell 
out of favor. Gloxinias, begonias and 
orchids are other special enthusiasms with 
amateur gardeners, and we are learning 
more and more about their adaptability as 
house plants. 


WHILE looking over some garden notes 
recently, I came across a list I made of 
some of the plants I found in bloom at 
New Hampshire's Rye Beach in early July 
of last year. The date, to be exact, was 
July 8, and the kinds of both wild and gar 
den flowers was amazing in its range. There 
were common field yarrow, St. 
John’s-wort, beach wild 
roses, garden phlox, delphiniums, meadow- 
rue, madonna lilies, meadow-sweet, niglhit- 
shade, Paul Scarlet and rambler roses, joe- 
milkweed, elderberry, sweet 
veronica, bachelor but- 
petunias, marigolds and 
other annuals—while even the early gold- 
enrod had put forth its first flowers. It is 
very fascinating this matter of north- 
ern gardens and we all know that the 
farther north we travel the more we find 
the flowers of Spring, Summer and Autumn 
rubbing shoulders with one another. Up 
beyond the Arctic circle daffodils and tulips 
and dahlias and chrysanthemums share the 
glory, and then hasten to complete their 
growth cycle within the brief span of a few 
frantic weeks. Either they bloom together 
or not at all. But, along New Hampshire's 
brief coastline, not far from Boston, it was 
a revelation to find daisies and roses and 
joe-pye-weed and goldenrod at the sime 
time June through September fused 
almost into one. 


daisies, 


pea, loosestrife, 


pye-weed, 
william, dahlias, 
tons, foxglove, 
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Motor Scythe 


“A LLI need to run a vegetable garden,” 
said a well-known expert not long 
ago, “is a hoe, a rake and a spade.” Well, 
those were almost all the tools I had when 
a boy working in my father’s garden, but 
recollections of those days give me no 
pleasure. Gardening was largely a chore at 
that time, carried on because the vege- 
tables were needed for the family table. 
Amateur gardening as most people see 
it has entered a new phase. While produc- 
tion is an object, the enjoyment and satis- 
faction which come from operating a gar- 
den is commonly the motivating purpose 
today. That situation has been brought 
about in large measure by the invention of 
tools and gadgets which take the back- 
breaking toil out of gardening. 


Careful Selection Important 


Most men like to work with tools, espe- 
cially those that are novel and interesting. 
So many such tools have been devised in 
recent years that gardening has become 
mechanized to an astonishing and some- 
times baffling extent. By selecting care- 
fully, however, one can assemble a collec- 
tion of gardening implements which will 
greatly reduce manual labor, and at the 


same time add much interest to the work. 
It is possible to waste money by over- 
buying, but most garden makers get full 
value from their purchases of gardening 
equipments. 

Perhaps it is in the field of power 
machines that expansion has been greatest. 
Breaking up the soil, and putting it into 
the proper condition for planting is, of 
course, the first garden operation. Prob- 
ably it is the most important. Accordingly, 
it has received a great amount of attention 
by experts, and implements in wide variety 
have been devised to do this work effi- 
ciently and with economy of both time and 
labor. Many of these implements are in 
the form of small tractors, and the range 
is so great that any gardener planning a 
purchase in this field will, if he is wise, 
make a careful inspection of the various 
designs before making a decision. 


Versatile Tractors 


What can be done with these tractors is 
amazing. They will till, harrow, mulch, 
mow the lawn in Summer and plow out the 
snow-filled driveway when Winter comes. 
Some are light, with only a single wheel, 


Power Cultivator 


and one, a distinct novelty, has its motor 
in the middle of this wheel. Many trac- 
tors are too large to appeal to back-yard 
gardeners, but there are machines also 
which serve their needs admirably. If you 
are a suburbanite with a fair-sized place, 
you can find a machine which will plow 
your garden, cultivate it the season 
through, prepare the seed beds, mow the 
lawn and even cut a little hay in the or- 
chard. These are Summer jobs, but when 
Winter comes the same machine will re- 
move the snow from walks and driveways 
with a minimum amount of labor. The 
wide sickle bar is a boon to persons who 
have a piece of rough land which has 
grown up to weeds and tall grass. 
However, the chief merit of the small 
machines lies in the fact that they will 
break up the ground, pulverize it and 
smooth it in a single operation, thus pre- 
paring a perfect seed bed. Sometimes the 


by Edward I. Farringt« 


soil is left a little soft and fluffy, but this 
condition soon disappears. Machines 
which are to be used to cultivate the garden 
after the plants begin to grow should have 
no parts which will catch on the plants 
when passing between them. For the most 
part, these small cultivators are very satis- 
factory, as they are efficient, light in weight 
and light on the pocketbook. 


Importance of Power Mowers 


Power has come to have an important 
place in lawn care. The use of power 
mowers has doubled and perhaps trebled 
since the war, and they continue to be com- 
paratively inexpensive for the service they 
give. They offer great comfort to the man 
who finds the operation of a hand mower 
burdensome, but they require more atten- 
tion than a hand mower and need over- 
hauling once a year — in Winter — as a 
matter of course. A mower should not be 
so light that it skims over the lawn or so 
heavy that it is difficult to manipulate at 
the turns. A wide swath means quicker 
work, but a wide-cutting machine may be 
heavier than is best for the operator. This 
is a matter for individual choice, but no 
machine will give best service if driven at 
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too great a speed. The operator should 
walk only a little faster than when using a 
hand mower. 

When the lawn is small, an electrically 
driven mower is very satisfactory, espe- 
cially if the lawn is close to the house and 
not seriously “cut up.” Such a machine is 
light in weight, easy to care for and seldom 
in need of repairs. However, there is al- 
ways the fact to be remembered that a long 
cord is required, and that power is applied 
only to the blades. The machine must be 
propelled manually in the same way as a 
hand mower, but as no resistance from the 
blades is to be overcome, this is not as im- 
portant as might be supposed. Most of 
the electric mowers have rotary blades, 
but one at least has the conventional cut- 


ting arrangement. 


Gasoline-Propelled Machines 
Rotary type motors poweied by gasoline 
are also on the market. In fact, they have 
made rather rapid gains in the past two or 
three years, and for several reasons. They 
can be run close to trees and buildings, and 
they will cut tall grass or even light brush. 
Some are so constructed that they will 
chop the lawn grass to bits, leaving it to 
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sift down between the blades of grass, thus 
providing a continuous mulch. Some go 
even further; with a simple attachment 
installed, they will break up all the leaves 
that may accumulate on the lawn, with 
the satisfying result that no raking is re- 
quired. Mowers of this kind, however, 
must be propelled by hand, the power 
being applied only to the blades, but the 
effort needed is slight. It is well to have a 
trial before a machine is purchased; some 
are rather noisy. 


Regulation of Cutting Height 


Whatever type of lawn mower is selected, 
the purchaser should be certain that the 
cutting height can be regulated without 
difficulty. No mower should be on the 
market that will not permit cutting the 
grass when it is two and a half inches high. 
Many mowers now being made permit 
cutting at three inches. It is a well estab- 
lished fact that close cutting is detrimental 
to lawns. Any mower that is not kept sharp 
will damage a lawn, and regular lubrication 
is necessary if a mower is to be kept in 
good working condition. 

One of the most unique implements for 
cutting by power is offered by a mower 


Electric Hedge Trimmer 


which has no wheels, but is carried by a 
wide strap extending over the operator's 
shoulder. The device is light, as it is made 
of aluminum, and has a 20-inch cutter bar. 
It will cut over rough and rocky ground, 
but its distinct advantage lies in the fact 
that it will mow under water. With it the 
heavy underwater growth often found in 
ponds can be removed quickly and readily 
from a boat propelled as fast as a man is 
able to row. 


Some Trim Hedges, Too 

Power also provides an easy way to edge 
walks, drives and flower beds which adjoin 
grassland, a task which until now has been 
one of the most distasteful of routine jobs. 
Work that required hours when done with 
hand clippers is over in a fraction of the 
time when an electric edger is used. This 
versatile machine will trim around trees and 
shrubs and close to buildings. Even long 


Lawn Edge Trimmer 


grass will go down before it. <A little 
care is necessary when using it, but it saves 
a vast amount of time and labor. Ordina- 
rily it is operated from a house or garage 
outlet by means of a long cord, but some- 
times a portable generator is used. 


Hedges No Longer a Problem 

The same cord and electric service will 
provide the power for electric hedge trim- 
mers, the value of which has long been es- 
tablished. Trimming hedges with shears is 
a long and tedious process. It is done 
quickly and with much less effort with one 
of the modern electric trimmers. Electric 
current is also being used to some extent 
for spraying trees and shrubs, but the de- 
vices so far manufactured for that purpose 
demand very careful handling, as they 
become clogged easily. This, however, is 
likely to become a revolutionary method 
by which to keep the garden insect free. 


This is the first in a series of three articles 
on the latest power equipment that make for 
much better and easier gardening. Mr. Far- 
rington, well known to our readers, is the 
official tester of equipment for the Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America and former editor 
of Horticulture and secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. Editor's Note. 


Power Lawn Roller 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


81st 
NEW ENGLAND 
SPRING 
FLOWER SHOW 


Mechanics Building, Boston 


MARCH 9-15 


* zxnre®exner® ‘@2.e 


Come to enjoy the New England 
countryside in full flower its hills, 
woodlands, fields and sand dunes; 
small, friendly gardens full of ideas 
to take home; acacias in a dramatic 
setting; gardens overflowing with 
Spring bulbs and azaleas, and end 
less displays of orchids, roses and 
other flowers 


Sunday 
Daily 


1 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Admissions 
FREE TO MEMBERS (One) 

PATRONS $1.50 





MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


OUR SPRING FLOWER SHOW 
Saturday, March 29 through 
Sunday, April 6 
STATE FAIR GROUNDS 
DETROIT 
ANNUAL MEETING AND LUNCHEON 
Saturday, May 24, 

Union Building, 

Michigan State College, 

East Lansing 


ANNOUNCING 
A SERIES OF THREE LECTURES, 
sponsored by the 
MEN’S GARDEN CLUB 
OF REGIONAL DETROIT 
for all interested gardeners. 
First Lecture— Admission free 
Thursday, February 7, 7:30 P.M 
Auditorium Studio of WWJ-The De 
troit News. Mr. Frank Vaydik of 
WWJ-TV Fran Harris Garden Show 
will narrate an interesting film presen 
tation. Question and answer period 
Other Lectures—Tickets, 75¢ per 
person. Wednesday, March 5 and 
Wednesday, April 2. Illustrated. Fur 
ther information later 
Seated 
THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE, 
Detroit 7, Michigan 











FOR QUALITY NORTHERN GROWN 
TREES AND PLANTS fry 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 


56 


Upee 


= CLUBS SOCIETIES 


ae? s 


Knabb Lane Studio 


Beautiful Stanton Hall, headquarters of the Natchez Pilgrimage 


Natchez Pilgrimage 

The famous gardens and homes of Natchez, 
Mississippi, will again be open to the public in 
the 1952 annual Natchez Pilgrimage scheduled 
for March 1 to 30. Thirty beautiful houses that 
still treasure the relics and furnishings of their era 
will be shown by hostesses in costumes of the 
1860 period, 
made for this outstanding event 

Some of the houses on the Pilgrimage include 


and many special preparations are 


Worcester Horticultural 

Society Lectures 
Thursday afternoon lectures presented by the 

Worcester County Horticultural Society at 

Horticultural Hall, 30 Elm Street, Worcester, 

Massachusetts, have been scheduled as follows 

for the month of February. All lectures will 

start at 2:30 p. m 

February 7, “Through Western Germany with 
a Color Camera,” by Professor Wilbur H 
Thies 

February 14, “Around the Year with Nature in 
New England,” by Joseph Swair 

February 21, “Birds of Our Homes and Gar 
dens,’ by Cleveland P. Grant 

February 28, “Summer on the Mountain,” by 
Eleanor Broadhead 


Intercollegiate Judging Contest 
One of the features of the National Capital 
Flower Show to be held in Washington, D. C., at 
the National Guard Armory, March 6-12, will be 
the Intercollegiate Flower Judging Contest 
The date of the contest, sponsored by the Societ) 
Florists, in cooperation with Pi 
National Collegiate Floriculture 


of American 


Alpha Xi, 


Hawthorne, 1814; D’'Evereux 
1840; Monmouth, 1818; Arlington, 1816; The 
Burn, 1832; Ravenna, 1836; Twin Oaks, 1814; 
Melrose, 1845; Stanton Hall, 1851; Lansdowne, 
1853; Mount Repose, 1824, and Cherokee, 1794 
Three days will be required to complete the 
There are two tours each 
For information and 
Headquarters 


Rosalie, 1820; 


tours of all the bouses 
making six in all 
Pilgrimage 


day, 
tickets contact the 


(The Elks Club) 


Honor Society, has been set for Friday, March 7 
The National Capital Flower Show is spon- 

sored jointly by the Society of American Florists 

and the Allied Florists of Greater Washington. 


New York Botanical Garden 
Program 
The following Saturday afternoon programs 
will be presented by the New York Botanical 
Garden, Bronx Park, New York City, at 3:30 
P.M. at the Museum Building during February 
and March. 
February 2, “Catching the Beauty of Spring 
Through a Lens,” by James F. Mahaffey 
February 9, “A Botanist in a Grocery Store,” 
by Dr. Richard A. Howard 
February 16, “Views of British Countryside 
and Gardens,” by Dr. David D. Keck 
February 23, “Foundation Planting,” by 
Patrick J. McKenna 
March 1, “Highlights of Nature,” by Jay 
T. Fox. 
March 8, “World Gardens and Australia 
Today,” British Information Service and 
Australian News and Information Bureau. 
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1952 All-America 
Award Winning Annuals 


Zinnia “Persian Carpet”’—FEntirely d fferent bi-colored zinnios 
—like tiny dahlias in oranges, scarlets, purples and browns with yellow 
tipped petals. Plants covered with delightful small blooms. 

Seed pockoge 25¢ 


Petunia “Ballerina’—A new fringed Hybrid that blooms in 
beautiful profusion. Dworf in choracter, glowing salmon in color. 
“Ballerina” will soon be a garden favorite Seed package 50¢ 


Cosmos “‘Fiesta’’—Brilliont Scarlet petals striped with soft gold 
make this new Cosmos a real eae find. Bushy plants covered with 
flowers for a very long season, Seed package 25¢ 


Phlox “Globe Mixed"’—Spectacul lor new phlox developed in 
Jopan. Huge flowers, compact plants 8” to 12” wide, literally covered 
with blooms. Mixed colors. Seed pockoge 25¢ 


1952 All-America 
Award Winning Roses 


“Fred Howard” (Patent 1006) —A gorgeous everblooming hybrid 
tea—rich yellow with large, long buds. The petals cur! back to show 
soft pink tones as rose opens. Hardy and resistant to insects and 
diseases. Lorge 2 yr. old plonts........$2.75 each 3 for $6.75 
“Vogue” (Patent 926)—A delightful florabunda in a new glowing 
cherry-coral. Blooms in tremendous clusters. Flowers up to 4 inches 
across. Very large ond full. Hordy, vigorous... perfect for your 
gorden. large 2 yr. old plonts.........$2.25 each 3 for $6.10 


“Helen Traubel’’—This new everblooming rose is one of The 
finest yet developed. A Hybrid Teo of delicate apricot pink with long 
slender buds opening to exceptionally large blooms. Lorge 2 yr. old 


$2.75 each 3 for $6.75 





The Best of the Newer Annuals 


“Tithonia’’ Torch—'Golden Flower of 
the Incos"—1951 All-Americu. Fiery scorlet 
flowers on bushy plants. Flowers freely over 
long period—ideal for garden and cutting. 
Pkt. 25¢ 
Petunia “Fire Chief”—B8rilliant scarlet, 
dwarf habit. Free blooming 
Golden Century” —Exclusive 
on. Extremely large golden 


Zinnia 
Henderson introduc! 
flowers. Vigorous grower 

Cleome “Helen Campbell’’—" Spider 
Giant pure white 


. Excellent 


ower 9 troduction— 


rdy plants 3to 4 fr. ta 


Nicotiana “Sensation” (mixed) —This 
new “Flowering Tobacco” comes in beoutiful 
mixed rs, white through shades of red ond 
lavender. Very compact ” to 3" high. 
lowers vety toatl eeneees kt. 15¢ 


Marigold “Primrose”’—O! ol! the new 
marigolds, this is the standout. Delicate yellow 
flowers 3” across—Carnation type.. . Pkt. 15¢ 


Snapdragon “Skyscraper’’—Toll, 
stately plants with enormous flower spikes in a 
lovely mixture of pastel colors Pkt. 25¢ 


Aster “Princess Pat’’—A new bright 
crimson aster with quilled centers... wilt 
resistant, hos beautiful large flowers, long 
stems. Ideal for cutting soecesee Pht. 25¢ 


Aster “Princess Collection"’—S 


ferent colors of the wonderful new quilled 
center "Princess" strain. Wonderful for cutting 
. blooms in late August...6 pockets $1.00 


Marigold “‘Sunny”’’—A bright sunlight- 
yellow marigold ... dwarf habit, single flow- 
ers, ideal for bedding and borders... Pkt. 15¢ 


Petunia “Balcony Type” (mixed)—A 
collection of glowing colors of this free flower- 
ing, branching type. Wonderful for borders, 
window boxes. Covered with flowers for very 
long season.......Collection § colors $1.00 


Zinnia “Giant Dahlia Flowered” — 
World famous “Gold Medal" Collection. 
largest ond most colorful zinnia you con buy. 

1 pkt. each 6 best colors 60¢ 


x dif. 
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The Best of the Newer 
Vegetables 


Watermelon “New Hampshire Midget’’—A!!-America 
Winner 1950—No bigger than a cantaloupe, and os eosy * serve. 
Juicy, red, delicious, easy to grow... 

Pepper “Vineland’’—A!!-Americo 1952—Very eorly—dwarf 
plant bears prolifically. Thick, meaty walls, crisp and flavorful. Pkt. 25¢ 


Cabbage “‘Bonanza™’—A "|ong season" cabbage with large solid 
heads thot stay in prime condition in the garden from 2 to 3 weeks. 
Small core, smoll ribbed........ee00+ 


ne “Golden Delight’’—A!!-America 1952—Deli- 
ck salmon cronge mect, Stands adverse weather 


cious flevor, 
Pkt. 25¢ 


conditions very me 


PRICES 
POST PAID 


February 1952 


Rose Special! 
5 Popular Hybrid Teas $5.95 


A $7.50 Value 


We asked our rose expert to make up a collection of the five best 
of the popular varieties. This collection is the result. You will be 
delighted with the profusion of bloom, the hardiness, and the color 
of these choice roses. Collection includes: “Countess Vandal”, Copper 
Bronze; “Radionce", Glowing Pink; “Sister Therese", Golden Yellow; 
"McGredy's Ivory", Delicate Cream White; "Etoile De Hollande”, 
Rich Scarlet Crimson. 





Imported Gladiolus Special! 
50 Top Size Bulbs—$2.00 


A $3.50 Value 
This is one of the biggest volues we've ever offered. Choice im- 
ported vorieties, choice colors, the best gladiolus thot you can buy 
++. Of @ tremendous saving. Enough bulbs for a lovely bed or border 
in all the lovely colors of the rainbow. 











Mist Propagation System 


Dr. H. N. Miller, associate plant pathologist at the University 
of Florida Agricultural Experiment at Gainesville, reveals that 
the use of a recently developed mist or humidification system will 
reduce disease and insect infestations in propagation beds. In 
addition, the mist system will keep cuttings from wilting, with 
the result that rooting success will be higher. Tee-jet spraying 
nozzles, hose, a continuous water supply at about 70 pounds per 
square inch and a suitable planting medium in the propagation 
benches is the equipment needed. Coarse sand is the medium rec- 
ommended if the cuttings are to be transplanted when rooted, but 
New Processing Strawberry a mixture of coarse peat and vermiculite is better if they are to be 
- left in the benches for some time. 

















“yEden, a new strawberry variety under test at the Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y., was produced by crossing Dresden with ha - 
Fairfax in 1940. The vigorous, healthy plants of Eden, which 

propagate easily, produce large, glossy, medium tu dark red New Small Fruit Varieties 
berries, with tough skin and yellow seeds. They are firm, tart 
and fair to good in quality. Eden is being introduced primarily 
as a processing berry, and in tests in the Station it has made a 
satisfactory sliced product 


The U.S.D.A. and the North Carolina Experiment Station at 
Raleigh announce the release of a strawberry and two blueberry 
varieties. The strawberry, Albritton, is a mid-season to late 
Ls variety, with uniform, glossy, deep red berries that have a tough 

. P : skin and firm flesh that make them ideal for shipping. In 1951 
Dutch Elm Disease Compound trials at Willard, North Carolina, Albritton averaged 360 crates 

Scientists at the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station per acre. The Angola blueberry ripens early, and has a high 
at New Haven have discovered a new chemical that shows prom- resistance to stem canker. Vigorous plants produce dark blue 
ise against the Dutch Elm disease. According to Dr. A. E. Di- berries that are as large or larger than those of Weymouth. The 
mond, the Station's chief pathologist, the new compound, when second blueberry, Ivanhoe, is outstanding for its large, light blue, 
used in preliminary tests, has given better results than any good-flavored fruits and its resistance to canker disease. It is 
material now being used. The compound, 2-methylearboxy- recommended as a large-fruited, early midseason variety in North 
mercaptobenzothiazole, works from the inside of the plant out. Carolina. The strawberry and one of the blueberries were 
It is absorbed by the tree, and attacks the disease-causing fungus selected from crosses under study by Dr. George M. Darrow, 
at its source within the tree. As it is applied as a foliage spray, U.S.D.A., and Professor E. B. Morrow of the North Carolina 
it is easier and cheaper to put on. The new chemical, still under Station. The second blueberry was chosen by Dr. Darrow from 
extensive testing, is not yet available on the market. experimental plantings in New Jersey. 








5 each 
as at left 
20 plants 


100 $14.50 


LOW AS 37 \o¢ RHODODENDRON | Maximum, youd aaa 


RHODODENDRON Catawbiense, rose in June $6 saves 








(See prices at right) at left 
100 plants 


Fine Young Plants, 12-in $48.50 


High. Slender now, will 

grow bushy. Small Ball of 

earth. Pay express (about ALSO LARGER: 
8¢ a plant) on arrival. Any five of the above 11 ft. B & B bushy specimens (4 years older, 12 
times heavier for $16.75). 


BARGAINS IN YOUNG SHADE TREES 











All the kinds below in the special sizes offered will succeed 
with minimum care. 5 of one kind at 10 rate, 50 at 100 rate. 


Photo: Rhododendrons planted 3 years 
tesach Retain, an areteet. ACER Maple Rubrum (Red) (10) (100) QUERCUS (Ook) (10) 
4-6 ft. $14.00 $125.00 Palustris (Pin) 5-6 ft. $29.00 
GIANT BLUEBERRIES 6-8 ft. 18.00 150.00 Rubra (Red) 5-6 ft. 20.00 
Mixed named varieties 1% to 2 ft. Big Sacchorum (Sugor) 4-6 ft. 14.00 125.00 SALIX (Willow) 
enough to bear next year. 10 for $10.00 6-8 ft. 20.00 180.00 Babylonica (Weeping) 
4-5 ft 9.50 
DWARF FRUITS CORNUS florida 4-6 ft. 20.00 180.00 yee 
GINKGO biloba 4-5 ft. 32.00 - Wisconsin (Weeping )4-5 ft. 9.50 
— TEC TAERES JUGLANS nigra 4-5 ft. 16.00 140.00 Golden Willow 4-5 ft. 9.50 
ton aaa URIODENDRON 4-6 ft. 19.00 150.00 Golden Weeping 4-5 ft. 9.50 
LOCUST (black) 4-5 ft. 9.50 85.00 Laurel-leaf 4-5 ft. 9.50 


2-Yr. (fruit likely MULBERRY tartarica 3-4 ft. 7.50 25.00 SORBUS (Mt. Ash) 4-5 ft. 18.50 

1 . A wo: . Li 4-5 ft. 15.00 

—_ POPLAR Lemberdy 5-6. 6.25 55.00 TMA (Amer. linden) a: ae 
Bolleana (poplar) 4-5 ft. 11.00 95.00 ULMUS (Amer. Elm) em 


3-year olds, any 6-8 ff. 22.00 200.00 Pumila (Siberian) 5-6 ft. 13.50 


two for $10.50. 


Dept. H-12, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Established 1878 (Write for catalog) 
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G OF ) D Pp SC iLE 0 IL 
so gentle, yet so complete h i 
tr can make grass grow ond Protects Trees & Shrubs 
thrive even in plain sand San Jose Scale, Oyster Shell Scale, Euonymous Scale, Pine 
v Leaf Scale and all of the many other scale insects, Red 
Mite, Aphis, Leaf Rollers, Tent Caterpillars, Codling 
Moth and other extremely destructive insects winter over 
in the egg, larvae or adult stages on fruit and shade trees, 
evergreens, shrubs and vines. 
D&P Scale Oil applied as a dormant or delayed dormant 
spray at a dilution of one part of Scale Oil to fifteen or 
twenty parts of water, when danger of freezing is past, will 
protect your lovely trees and shrubs by destroying insects 
before they have an opportunity to multiply, and amazingly 
lessen the problem of insect control during the growing 
season. 
D&P Scale Oil is a time proven spray endorsed by 
By actual test . . . this grass leading orchardists, nurserymen, estate and park superin- 
grew in plain sand—sup- tendents and gardeners everywhere. It emulsifies readily 
pemasind anty Sy cogeler in water, spreads into all the cracks and crevices 
Viseve toedings. that might harbor insects. 
Safe, easy to use does a 
thoroughly good job. Order 
Ordinarily you wouldn't try to grow grass in sand. now. 
But just to demonstrate a point, we tried it. And 
proved that Vigoro provides all the vital food : -_. on 
elements grass must get from soil to grow and | 30 gallons 45.25 
thrive best. Try it—see what a difference it | 50 gallons 67.75 
can make on your lawn. , 





























Prices include shipping costs 
within 500 miles. 


*There is only one Vigoro the trade-mark for Swift & 
* complete, balanced plant food 





| Manufactured by the makers Pry : 
2 more great gardening aids! of D&P Rose Dust, D&P wan POA Soy yp 
End-o-Pest End-o-Weed ae Food, Dapspray, D&P Ss i 
ruit Spray, D&é&P Tree Food, 
XL 36, Springfood for lawns dogger, 


; 
Prej iY, 
and gardens and America’s ~ Company W/ 
finest horticultural and agri- 
cultural chemicals. 








DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY 


Springfield 9, New Jersey 
Branch: Glen Head, Long Island, N. Y. 








BEGONIAS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 
by Bessie R. Buxton. $3.00. 
This complete, well-illustrated guide on growing begonias has 
been the textbook for begonia enthusiasts since its publication. 
~ : . All kinds are discussed, including their cultural requirements, | 
A distinctly new _break in this propagation methods, diseases and information on begonia | 
old-fashioned English flower! The shows. This comprehensive handbook for raising a favorite 
florets are carried all round the house plant is a worthwhile addition to any garden library. 
THE GARDENER’S TRAVEL BOOK. 
stem, and the blooms are huge and by EI Farrington. $4.00. 
. ’ : ardeners who travel to enlarge their horticultural horizons 
bright. You ll want these glorious | will find the Gardener's Travel Book an invaluable aid in 
foxgloves in your garden too! their journeys. There are sections devoted to each state in the 
a. | United States in which the outstanding gardens are described. 
Send 4oc for a packet to Sutton’s Many illustrations make the book attractive. 
Resident Representative, PLANT BUYERS GUIDE 
iy . enex. . | 
B Po gpa vnc N.Y | Serious gardeners should not be without this excellent guide | 
_ . sr | that lists 441 sources for specific shrubs, trees, perennials, 
& Complete catalogue 10c which can be annuals and bulbs. It is the only accurate and complete book 
.. if deducted from your first order of $1. | | of its kind in print. If you want to know where to find it, the 
} Guide will tell you where it can be purchased. 


THE GARDENER’S ALMANAC. 
By E. 1. F in. $1.50. 





There is still nothing like a good garden almanac to act as a 

monthly reminder, and this Gardener's Almanac is a concise | 

manual that tells you what to do month by month in the gar- | 

den calendar. Authoritative and interesting, it is written by a 

man who is an informed, down-to-earth gardener. | 
All Available Through: 


haa yap HORTICULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT, HORTICULTURAL HALL 
En £ land 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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Wayside 


First...... 


Gardens 


with the Finest 


P hou ROSES 


TEA ROSE, Hedda Hopper 


new personality se that is a rare ¢ 


Glamorous 


mbi 


nation of delicate beauty and amazing vigor 


Fluted, peach tinte: { 
ture Open to exquisite 

Strong, sturdy plants 
Spring until Fall, year after year 


FLORIBUNDA ROSE, Connie M 
One ot the best new 2 


called the florists’ spray rose 


roses for 1952 


lovely in the garden 


practically immune to mildew. Very 


1952 
FLORIBUNDA ROSE 


Vogue. sparkling new variety 
f bright, glowing cherry-coral 
that produces hundreds of per 
fect roses of hybrid tea 


form. Has a subtle spice-like 
scent. Fine for cutting 


FORSYTHIA 
Lynwood Gold 


ach bere 
Aptly 
Graceful 
clusters f rich, velvety crimson flowers are 
iramatic in arrangements and unbelrev ably 
Handsome foliage is 
hardy 


s of remarkable tex 
long lasting flowers 
bloom gaily from early 


FLOWERING CRAB, Crimson Brilliant 
18569 


Crimson Brilliant. Deepest pure red crab 
in existence. Vivid new variety has beau- 
tiful, semi-double flowers of bright crim 
son. Hardy as an oak, grows anywhere 

Ideal for small gardens 


All-America Rose Selection 


Over 150 

superior roses 

are featured in our 

spring catalog. 28 pages of 
natural color illustrations 
and accurate descriptions. 


SHRUBS 
DWARF BARBERRY 


Crimson Pygmy — Something 

really choice—a miniature red 

leafed Barberry that sparkles and 

glistens in the sunlight. Slow 

growing, bushy plants have lus- 

trous, bronzy, blood-red leaves — new growth several shades 
lighter. Colorful in front of shrubs or along walks. Mature 
plants 15 to 18 inches in diameter and 6 to 8 inches high. 


‘ Vee 


FORSYTHIA, Lynwood Gold. Another outstanding Wayside 
introduction — now being offered for the first time in America 
We predict this dazzling new golden Forsythia will replace all 
other deep yellows. Flowers are larger, blooms more lavishly 
and is not affected by bad weather. Wonderful for cutting and 
indoor flowering 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Unquestionably, Wayside Gardens catalog is the finest offered 
anywhere. Almost 200 pages. with hundreds of glorious “'true- 
for illustrations of the newest and best roses flowering 
shrubs, rare bulbs and “ pedigreed” hardy plants 
Thousands of kRardener rely on this book year after 
= year, as their source book of ideas and the finest 
worthwhile new plants. Complete cultural dire: 
} tions for every item. To be sure you get your 
copy, it is necessary that you enclose with your 
request SO¢, coin or stamps, to cover postage 

and handling costs 


= 


MENTOR, OHIO 


ardens 

















The colorful 1952 catalog of the INTER-sTATE 
NURSERIES, HAMBURG, 14., contains all kinds of 
plants for the garden — fruits, trees and shrubs, 
roses, perennials and bulbs. The new All-America 
selections are available. 

Varieties of the lovely tree peony may be 
secured from LOUIS SMIRNOW, ELM COURT DRIVE, 
SANDS POINT, L. I., N. ¥. Herbaceous peonies, 
peony species and Japanese iris are also offered 

ARMSTRONG NURSERIES, ONTARIO, CAL., has 
just issued their 1952 Spring catalog, with its 
wide assortment of plants for Southern gardens 
Valuable for the cultural information it gives 
with each plant, roses, camellias, azaleas, trop- 
ical fruits and unique flowering trees and shrubs 
for warm zone gardens may be procured 

The ROBERT BUIST co., with addresses at 4 
8. FRONT ST., PHILADELPHIA, and 337 ELIZABETH 
8T., N. E., ATLANTA, GA., has put out its new gar- 
den guide and catalog offering all kinds of flower 
and vegetable seeds. 

Roses of many kinds may be had from marsu’s 
NURSERY, 150 NORTH LAKE AVE., PASADENA 4, 
CAL. 

The 1952 catalog of the JosePH HARRIS CO. IN‘ 
MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER 11, N. yY., is de- 
voted to a complete and distinctive assortment 
of vegetable and flower seeds, including the 
latest All-Americas. Information on how to 
grow the seeds and plants, also contained, is of 
great assistance. 

Garden lily seeds may be obtained from the 
lily grower, ROMAINE B. WARE, CANBY, ORE 

The well-known seed growers, W. ATLEE 
BURPEE Co., have again come through with one 
of the most complete and up-to-date listings of 
flower and vegetable seeds for the home gardener, 
with emphasis on the recent introductions. Head- 
quarters are at PHILADELPHIA, RIVERSIDE, CAL., 
and CLINTON, IA 

Gladiolus lovers will want to know about 
ROGERS’ GLAD GARDENS, GREENLAWN, L. I., N. Y. 
New introductions for 1952 and miniature and 
small flowering varieties are also included in the 
new catalog. 

For herbs keep in mind the HAV'ALOOK GaR- 
DENS, 10045 W. GRAND RIVER, FOWLERVILLE, MICH 

Camellias, rhododendrons, roses, azaleas and 
other garden plants are listed in the garden book 
of JAMES RARE PLANT NURSERY, 605 SOUTH SAN 
JOS8E-LOS GATOS RD., CAMPBELL, CALIF. 

LYNN TUTTLE NURSERY, CLARKSTON, WASH., 
specializes in hardy nut and fruit trees. 

The WONDER GARDENS, R. F. D. NO. 2, WEST- 
ERLY, R. 1., sell gladiolus varieties. 

The 1952 catalog of srypon’s, 415 souTH 
HIGH, SALEM, ORE., is devoted to a large and 
unusual collection of rhododendrons. 

A wide choice of woody plants is offered by 
ALANWOLD NURSERY, NESHAMINY, BUCKS CO., PA 

PLANTATION GARDENS, R.F.D. 2, LYNCHBURG, 
va., are growers of herb plants and seeds 

Dried tropical foliages and materials for flower 
arrangements and other displays may be ob- 
tained from THE SCAVENGER, BOYNTON BEACH, 
FLA 

More herb plants, in addition to distinctive 
perennials and alpine and rock kinds, are avail- 
able from the VILLAGE HILL NURSERY, WILLIAMS- 
BURG, Mass. Scented-leaved geraniums and other 
geranium varieties are a specialty 

HOLMES C. MILLER, 250 WEST PORTOLA AVE., 
LOS ALTOS, CALIF., is one of the largest dealers in 
geraniums. Fancy-leaved, flowering and other 
groups are included in the catalog. 

The newest catalog of the JACKSON & PERKINS 
CO., NEWARK, NEW YORK, carries on the well 
known tradition of offering a wide selection of 
roses of all kinds and distinctive perennials 
Many new varieties and 1952 introductions are 
featured. 
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When is sunscald on trees most apt to occur? Are some trees more 
susceptible to it than others? 


Sunscald is apt to be most severe in the late Winter or very 
early Spring on days when there is not enough breeze to disperse 
the hot rays of the sun that strike the bark of the tree. Because 
of the heat of the sun the cells are more active and, therefore, 
more sensitive to the cold that follows after the sun has gone. 
Enough injury may kill the bark. The southwest part of the 
tree gets the worst burn because the sun’s rays reach their great- 
est intensity at that part of the day. Among the trees more 
susceptible to sunscald are mountain ash and Norway maple. 
Boards or some other form of obstruction on the south and south- 
west sides of the trunk will provide sufficient protection 


> * * * 


While pulling bagworms off my evergreens this Winter, it sud- 
denly occurred to me that I didn’t know anything about this insect 
pest. What is its life history? 


Bagworms, which range from Massachusetts to Florida and 
west to Texas, are caterpillars of moths which carry their cases 
or houses about with them. When the eggs, laid inside the bag 
of the female in the Fall, hatch in the late Spring, the young 
larvae crawl out, and begin to feed on leaves and build a new 
house for themselves. As they grow bigger, the bag is increased 
to accommodate their expansion. Thereafter, as they move 
about, they take their bags with them as they attach them with 
a bit of silk to the twig where they feed. They pupate in the late 


Summer, and female moths which appear are wingless, almost 
legless and look much like the caterpillars themselves. The males 
have black bodies and four wings. They leave their houses, and 
die after they mate inside the female bag. Though bagworms are 
most injurious to evergreens, they also feed on many kinds of 
deciduous trees, including lindens, syeamores and maples. 


* * * * 


Is the Fall or early Spring the best time to prune grapes? 


Although grapes may be pruned at either of these ‘periods, late 
Winter or early Spring, after the coldest part of the Winter is over, 
is the best for this operation. Late February or early March is 
considered ideal in the North, but the weather will have to dic- 
tate for the various sections of the country. Avoid only very 
cold days as the canes are then brittle, and break and crack 
easily, and since the buds snap off easily when hit, be certain to 
do the pruning before the buds begin to swell. 


* * * * 


My understanding is that peaches should only be pruned in the 
late Winter or early Spring. Why is this? 


Although peaches may be pruned in the Fall or Winter in the 
warmer parts of the country, only late Winter or early Spring 
pruning should be practiced in the North or wherever the Win- 
ters are cold. This is so because pruning during the earlier periods 
may cause injury to the trees, especially if very cold weather 
follows. As blossom buds often freeze, this loss can be used as a 
guide as to what to eliminate when the pruning is done in the 
early Spring. Bud injury may even occur in more or less mild 
Winters, as when a cold snap follows unusually mild weather. 
As a rule peaches require little pruning until the time they reach 
bearing age. 


JACKSON & PERKINS HAS DISCOVERED A NEW IMPROVED “BLAZE” CLIMBER THAT PRODUCES 


THOUSANDS OF ROSES «;1%° 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


ee ee 


eres 


oe cade 


IN JUNE, JULY, SEPTEMBER 


NOW — one of the most thrilling events in all 
Rosedom — a new and improved strain of 
America’s most arg Climbing Rose! Yes— 
a new Ever-blooming Blaze that produces more 
blooms than ever before — and is absolutely 
guaranteed to bloom in June, July, September! 
This new strain of Blaze was discovered and 
propagated by our Plant Research Dept. — and 
is a JEP EXCLUSIVE! 

If you have ever grown or seen the old Blaze, 
you know how breathtakingly beautiful it is . 
with its exquisite 2-3" cup-shaped scarlet-red 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
34 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 


Please send me, at the proper Spring planting time for my 


flowers! You know that the blazing color holds 
well — even in full sun! And you also know how 
easy it is to grow, how little care it requires. 

Well, this new Exclusive J&P Everblooming 
Blaze is even more beautiful, blooms even more 
abundantly, more often — and after it becomes 
established, gives you literally thousands of 
roses every season ... rich scarlet-red curtains 
to drape over fences, walls, porch, trellis, posts, 
etc. Yes, thousands of roses on just one plant — 
and one plant costs only $1.50! 


ORDER NOW—Plant This Spring 


No other plant in all Rosedom gives you so 
much beauty, so much color, for so long a time 
— for so little cost! And you'll save even more 
money by ordering three or more plants at a 


locality, new improved BLAZE plants ($1.50 each; time! Blaze has always been in great demand — 


3 for 33. 90; 12 for $15.60). Include, FREE with my order, a 
" | enclose greater demand! So mail the coupon NOW. 


copy of your helpful “Home Garden Guide. 
in full payment 


February 1952 


and this new improved Blaze is now in even 
$1.50 each; 3 for $3.90; 12 for $15.60. 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


WORLD'S LARGEST ROSE GROWERS 
NEWARK NEW YORK 








Year's Best Buy in 


A poir of PIN OAKS, America’s No. | avenue 
tree, and a handsome SWEET GUM tree, unsur 
passed as a lawn specimen, for the introductory 
price of a single shade tree! 

PIN OAK is fastest growing and most popular of 
oaks. Symmetrical pyramidal head makes it cher 
shed throughout America for street planting or 
house framing Finely-cut bright green foliage 
blazes scarlet and bronze in autumn. Tolerates city 
smoke. Transplants readily 


SWEET GUM is a tall-growing stately aristocrat 
among lawn trees. its star-shaped glossy leaves 
always attract admiration and make the tree a 
scarlet torch in the fall and a perfect pyramid of 
lustrous foliage through the summer. Corky branches 
and deeply furrowed bark make Sweet Gum hand- 
some even in winter. We believe it has few peers as 
a lawn specimen 

Both Pin Ook and Sweet Gum are relatively free 
from diseases and insects destroying so many shade 
trees 

Our trees ore carefully nursery grown and 
trained three year field grown transplants. Please 
do not confuse with cheap seedlings or collected 
stock. You must be delighted or your money back! 


$985 .. 


This introductory offer good 
only while limited supply lasts 


ALL THREE 
TREES only 





FORREST KEELING NURSERY 
1322 Parkway Rd., Elsberry, Mo. 
Please ship as soon as | can plant Shade Tree 
Collections. Amt. enclosed 
NAME 


ADDRESS 











GARDEN TOUR of EUROPE 


Under the direction of H. STUART ORTLOFF 
eminent landscape gardener 

Leaving New Ye wk on the 8.8. Queen Mary April 30th 

returning June 24th. Visiting France, Italy and 
Switzerland with an Enelish extension planned 
All inclusive cabin class rate of $1640.00 

on ite yy ie — to 
A. MORSB. 
BANKERS Hy MERCHANTS TRAVEL SERVICE 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 


Scientific instructions 
m an amazingly she 
ings | of “cameliias Aral 

i oth 


: This on cost 
do ars, ‘and ‘years of eupertenes, and 
‘ Postpai 
National dorcertes Dept. Biloxi, Mississippi 

€ catalog on Camellias, Azaicas, Gardenias 
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Asparagus 
From page 47 

The case history of our present 16-year- 
old bed of 500 plants in 10 rows, 76 feet 
For a smaller bed, 
down. 


runs as follows. 
scaled 


long, 
the figures can be 


Planting the Seed 


February Some 
started in two flats. 


3200 seedlings were 
About two ounces of 
seed were used. 

April When the seedlings were two to 
three inches high and starting to feather, 
1600 of the straightest and sturdiest were 
chosen for the first transplanting. These 
were planted in flats, and carried along in 
the coldframes until the last of June. This 
required 46 flats, 17 x 1014 x 3 inches. 

Again 1200 were selected as 
These were planted 14 inches deep 
in a temporary bed, 10 rows 11% feet 
the plants were set eight inches 

apart, or 113 ina row. The bed, 1614 x 76 
feet (1254 square feet), was prepared by 
spading in well rotted horse:manure and 
top dressing it with a garden fertilizer — a 
5-10-10, at the rate of 40 pounds to 1000 
square feet, or 50 pounds for the bed. 

November — After frost the plants are 
mulched with straw for the Winter. The 
new permanent bed, measuring 30 x 76 
feet, was prepared at this time by trenching 
as follows: 

A trench was opened up two spades deep 
(about 18 inches), and the soil carried to 
the other end of the bed. Another trench 
was dug alongside the first. The topsoil 
from the second trench was put on the bot- 
tom of the first, and a good dressing, about 
four inches deep, of manure spread over it, 
and forked in. The subsoil of the second 
trench was then placed on top in the first 
trench. The entire bed was done in this 
manner; the last trench was filled in with 
the soil taken from the first one. 

April On the first of this month of 
the following year, 10 trenches were dug 
in the bed described, each 12 inches deep, 
15 inches wide and three feet apart, center 
to center. Three inches of manure were 
spread in the trenches, and forked in. 
Eighteen pounds of garden fertilizer, 5-10 
10, were added to each trench, or 180 
pounds for the entire bed. It is wise, when 
doing your planting, to have the soil tested, 
and then add the necessary amount of 
ground limestone. The soil should test 
pH 6.5 or higher. 

April 15 The 500 best plants were 
chosen for the final beds. Only enough 
plants were dug at one time to fill one 
trench, and they were protected against 
drying out. The roots were planted about 
18 inches apart and about nine inches be- 
low the level of the garden; then they were 
covered with three inches of soil. The 
finished trench was six inches below the 
level of the garden. As soon as the spears 
started coming through the ground, the 
soil was thrown in, a little at a time; this 
was continued until the bed was level. Two 
years after we started the seed, we cut a 
See page 69 


June 
above. 


apart; 


(Order early, many were disappointed last year due 


| HAAGEANA LIinnia. Perfect for borders, 
| window boxes and cut flowers. Pkt. 50¢, “oz. $1.50 


| AMARANTHUS DAZZLER. Our exclusive strain of this very 


The GAYEST Zinnias 


- 


Z 


| 'g 


| An Exciting Novelty! Flower petals are striped in 
striking color combinations of red and white, yellow 
and red, purple and white. Pkt. 35¢, % oz. $1.00 


to shortage of seed) 


AND The 1952 Introduction! ZINNIA 
PERSIAN CARPET 


Wonderful improvement of the ever-popular 
beds, 


VIPIRIMI EE 


ornamental foliage plant. Colored leaves of rich green, bronze 
and darzling scarlet. Pkt. 25¢, % oz. $1.00 
COLLECTION: | Pkt. Each ALL THREE for $1.00 

Send 35¢ for beautifully illustrated 1952 SEED ANNUAL. 
Credit Coupon for 50¢ included to apply on your first catalog 


BURNETT BROS., INC. ,phere:,, 


92 Chambers St. Dept. G, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


Frost & Higgins Co. 


The Care of Trees since 1896 


@ Big Tree Moving 
@ Rare Trees and Shrubs 





@ Pruning Bracing & Cabling 
@ Cavity work Spraying 
@ Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 

AR 5-1410 


20 Mill St., Arlington, Mass. 


Want To Wire it? 
Order WYRIT 


This neutral green enamel wire is ideal 


for flower arrangements, designs, hanging 
pictures, making or repairing many articles 
around home. Packaged in 18” straight 
lengths, two gauges. Approximately 50 
pieces heavy, 100 pieces fine wire. Wil! not 
uncoil or tangle. Heavy gauge for staking 
outdoor flowers. Fine wire for corsages, 
flower shows and arrangements. Widely 
used by garden club members. Excellent for 
gifts, useful and inexpensive. Send $1.00 (or 
check) with name and address for each 
package ordered. (Postpaid anywhere in 
U. anada excepted 


WYRIT COMPANY 


Cockeysville, Md. Dept. HO 











When writing Advertisers 
Please mention Horticulture 


HORTICULTURE 





Aromatic Shrubs 
WE think of the pussy willows as the first 


token of Spring, but before these silvery 
buds are open we notice the tiny vellow blos- 
soms of the spice-bush crowding along its bare 
stems 
These little flowers of the spice-bush, Lindera 
benzoin, send a faint spicy fragrance through the 
bleak woods of early Spring. The spice-bush is 
next of kin to the sassafras. If we crush the leaves 
of either shrub in our hands we notice they both 
have. the same pungent odor. It is said that 
housewives in Revolutionary days used the 
sassafras leaves for tea and the berries of the 


spice-bush in place of allspice 


Spice-bush Swallow-tail 

If you are walking through the woods with 
your children or grandchildren do call their 
attention to these two shrubs, though the sassa- 
fras is often the size of a tree. Sharp eyes may 
notice that the edges on some of the leaves on 
beth bushes are somewhat curled. If we draw 


apart the leaf edges we may be startled to see a 


The tiny yellow flowers of the spice- 
bush appear very early in the season. 


large, fat, green caterpillar, speckled with blue, 
reposing in its green nest, a cradle which is also a 
restaurant. This is the caterpillar of the spice 
bush swallow-tail butterfly, Papilio troilus, an 
exquisite dark velvety creature with pale 
greenish-blue markings on its wings. When the 
caterpillar turns yellow we may know that the 
time for its change into a chrysalis has come 
Hanging securely fastened to a stem it turns a 
pale wood color and usually survives the Winter 


Sassafras Thickets 

In June this beautiful butterfly may be seen 
fluttering over the spice and sassafras bushes be- 
fore laying its eggs, and when the young cater- 
pillars hatch there is their favorite food waiting 
for them 

We have two spice-bushes on our place, but 
growing among the high bush blueberries and 
the sweet fern it is easy to forget their ex- 
istence until the tiny blossoms appear. 

Years ago when I first noticed the sassafras on 
our place it seemed to me an attractive and 
unusual shrub. Of late years it has formed dense 
thickets in the woods, crowding out more 
valuable wild plants. The spice-bush is much 
more amenable. 

Ruta D. Grew 
N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 
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(Rare) 
MEXICAN FIRE LILY 


Gacobean Lily 


Botanically known as Sprekelia Formosissima. A fantastically beautiful 
flower of glowing velvety scarlet. Flowering in May and June, the Orchid- 
like bloom is ideal for cutting or the garden. It is carried on a strong stem 18 
inches high and the glowing scarlet flowers are 6 to 8 inches wide and of the 
same depth. May also be grown indoors planted in pots or bowls. 


A few — JUMBO EXHIBITION SIZE BULBS — 3 inches in diameter 
$3.50 for 3; $9.50 for 10; $21.50 for 25. 


Limited Supply — EXHIBITION SIZE BULBS — 1% to 2 inches in diam- 
eter $2.25 for 3; $7.00 for 10; $16.50 for 25. 


Please advise if they are to be grown indoors so we may ship at once — 
otherwise we will send for outdoor planting in Spring. 
NEW 1952 Spring Edition 
‘‘BEAUTY FROM BULBS’’ 
ready soon 


. if you are not on our regular mailing list send for your copy now. 


John Scheepers, Inc. 


FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS 
37 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


“SERVING AMERICA'S FINEST GARDENS FOR OVER 35 YEARS" 












































EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy — for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations 
COLLECTION | 
Spring peep Parana 6 to 12 inches 


anadense 
hma: 7 Fe 


leach or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 
COLLECTION It 
Sg Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 


egio anadensis Wid md nel 


Seranium Maculatum (Cronesbi 
Mertensia Virg *] Blue bells 
lox Divaricata weet William 


stum Biflorum S 
9 Grandiflora Bellwortl 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 


5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 Polygonatum Biflorum (Solomon's Seal) 


COLLECTION Il! 
mynd a vo é to 12 inches 


1 nial or 5 plants for $1.50 
5 each or 25 plants for $7.00 


Tritium Grandifiorum (Large White 
COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 


leach or 3 plants for $1.25 
5 each or 15 plants for $6.00 Cypripedium Spectabile (Showy Ladystipper) 
HARDY FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum 
Athyrium Filixfemina 


yetichum 
retis Nodu 
Voodwardia V 


leachor 8 plants for $ 2.50 
5 each or 40 plants for $12.00 


Osmunda Cinnamomea Cinnamon Fern 
DELPHINIUMS 
1 — Year Field Grown Plants Will Bloom This Year 


BELLADONNA IMPROVED Glistening sky-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes 

BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED 
spikes. 

CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE BLUE’ Brilliant, deep-blue flowers are bornc 
freely on 18 to 2 ai inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms over a long period of time 
All of the above eties thrive unc 1 wide range of climatic conditions. Fine for 


i ; 8 for $1.00 + 50 for $5.00 
GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. Large, individual flowers measur 
ing as much as two to three inches across, are closely set on tall erect spikes three to 


Velvety, dark-blue flowers on erect 3 to t foot 


five feet in height 


Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and 


pastels; Giant White 


5 plants for $1.00 «¢ 30 for $5.00 


We pay the postage on all orders for $2.00 or more. 
All orders under $2.00 add 25c for postage and handling. 


ORDER NOW — SHIPMENTS WILL BE MADE AT PROPER 
PLANTING TIME OR WHEN DESIRED 


Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, 
Perennials and Gladiolus 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS ° Oakford, Illinois 








i re cae LETIERS TO THE EDITOR, 


art: i eo 2 


The Practice is Monstrous 

Dear Editor — This is the time of year when the 
human locusts, or termites, descend on the trees 
in San Francisco and San Mateo, California. Last 
vear I took some pictures of this devastating 
practice, showing some plane-trees just before 
pruning, some after the operation and some as 
they looked during the Summer. 

As a landscape architect, I am considerably 
disturbed to see how universal this slaughter is 
becoming. A large public housing project in San 
Francisco, landscaped attractively with trees 
and shrubs, is attacked every year by a “mainte 
nance crew” that carefully trims the trees to 
resemble lollypops and the shrubs to look like 
spheres, croquettes and other monstrosities. In 
this way the natural beauty of the plants is 
destroyed and their purpose defeated. 


Plane-trees, before and after pruning 


I have noticed that even in Washington, D.C 
the beautiful plantings around the Supreme 
Court building and the Federal Triangle are be- 
ginning to suffer from this malpractice. An un- 
fortunate result of this treatment is that many 
people think it is the proper way to take care of 
trees and shrubs. 

—A. D. Bapour 
San Mateo, Cal 


Naturalized Chrysanthemum 
Dear Editor—With reference to Chrysanthemum 
nipponicum, Nippon chrysanthemum or daisy, 
which you identified recently, it is indeed inter- 
esting to know that the wild stand near Barnegat 
Light off the New Jersey coast is a rare instance 
of its naturalization. It would also be interesting 
to find out if other Horticulture readers know of 
places in this country where this Japanese 
chrysanthemum species has made itself at home. 
One wonders, naturally, how this plant found 
its way onto this sparse and sandy island which 
seems to suit it admirably — and certainly it is 
alien soil for most flowers. Probably some one 
brought it from Philadelphia. Barnegat Light on 
the island is the oldest lighthouse in the western 
hemisphere, and the inlet has been aptly named 
the “Graveyard of the Atlantic.” Perhaps, and 
more romantically, the plant came from a ship 
that was wrecked on the coast long ago. The 
daisy is growing very near the ocean in its present 

sandy habitat. 

Mary Heene Fretz 
Pipersville, Pa. 


HORTICULTURE 











FREE FILMS 


Free color sound films available, 
free of charge, except for transpor- 
tation, to Adult audiences of 50 or 
more people. 


THE STORY OF 
MODERN ROSES (30 min.) 
SPRINGTIME IN 

HOLLAND (20 min.) 
HOW TO PLANT 

DUTCH BULBS (15 min.) 


Send booking requests well in advance 
of date required fo 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS 
DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
d Film Di 
62 Wee sam ae New York 19, N.Y. 


Requests will be referred to the nearest of 
our 15 national distributors 














SELECTED GARDEN PRODUCTS 
FOR NEW ENGLAND GARDENS 


Wleu Roses! for 1952... 


HELEN TRAUBEL 

Luminous Apricot, Vigorous Grower $2.75 ec. 
FRED HOWARD 

Rich Yellow, Vigorous Grower $2.75 eo. 
VOGUE 


Brilliant Cherry-Coral 
Dark Green Foliage $2.25 eo. 





ALL 3 ROSES 


(value $7.75) $7.20 


(POSTPAID IN NEW ENGLAND) 
ELSEWHERE ADD 35< FOR POSTAGE 














Send for our New 1952 
52 page — beautifully illustrated 





catalog, FREE in New England 75¢ elsewhere 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 
The Seedsmen’™’ Since 1888 
218 Centre Avenue Abington, Mass 








When Writing 
Advertisers, please mention 


HOR’ r 1c ULTURE 


MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SEED CATALOG 


Up-to-the-minute, encyclo- 
pedic, authoritative garden 
guide — 200 flowers in full color. 
You couldn't buy such a harvest of facts 
on garden plants. Our new free catalog de- 
scribes thousands of flowers and vegetables, 
and lists all the latest garden aids. Re 
Special Offer — CACTUS FLOWERED ZINNIA Ss 
Vivid scarlet blossoms, some 
across. Twis ted, curled petals 
inches tall! 25c value for only 10c. 








American Spring 

From page 43 

Sciences, said of this poppy in his Maris 
Flora: “Cherish it and be forever thankful 
that so rare a flower is so common.” 

Up through the redwood country of 
Northern California in May the Scotch 
broom bludgeons into another gold; not 
the molten gold of the poppy, but the pure 
yellow gold of the sun. Further North, 
through the coastal region of Oregon, the 
grassy hillsides are full of iris and violet, 
and the forest areas massed with the lovely, 
fragrant, western azalea, Rhododendron 
occidentale, and its cousin the California 
rose bay, R. macrophyllum. Inland, across 
the Willamette Valley the blue camas, or 
camassia, and the larkspur will be in flower, 
and throughout the Columbia River 
country those three most lovely shrubs, 
the mock-orange, the ocean spray and the 
flowering currant abound. 


Spring in July 

Finally, in mid-July you can find the 
last Spring of the year bursting in the high 
places of the Pacific Northwest, a land of 
great waters and great mountains. You 
can explore the Cascades and the Olympic 
Mountains, but the most easily accessible, 
and perhaps the most spectacular, flower 
fields are those of Mount Rainier. 

It is not easy to comprehend the im- 
mensity of Mount Rainier. Certainly it is 
the greatest mountain in the Northwest, 
but it is still only one mountain in a land 
of mountains. 

As you go up through the somber forests 
you find Spring still in the trillium and the 
miniature dogwood, Cornus canadensis, and 
its wood-loving companions. Still it is on 
and up that you must go, to the Hudsonian 
meadows of the 5,000 to 6,500 feet range 
to find what John Muir described as “the 
richest subalpine garden I have ever found, 
a perfect floral elysium.” 


In a Background of Snow 

There, below the perpetual snows, you 
may watch Spring in bewildering beauty. 
The white avalanche lilies, Erythronium 
montanum, the fawn lily, E. parviflorum, 
and the western anemone, A. occidentalis, 
flower first, springing into bloom at the very 
edge of the retreating snowbanks. In a few 
days the ground that was white with snow 
is white with lilies. This is the most ephem- 
eral, perhaps, the most beautiful moment 
of that mountain Spring that merges so 
soon and almost imperceptibly into the 
short alpine Summer. 

The elkslip marigold and the rose-red 
mimulus border the cascading streams of 


melting snow. Here and there the lilies | 


linger on northern slopes and in the shade 
of mountain firs, but on southern slopes the 
predominating yellows, blues and reds of 








RARE 


AZALEAS, ETC. 


11 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
in various shades of white, pink, red, 
salmon, brick, carmine, purple, etc., 
3 for 50 cents, 25 for $3.75. 


Abelia Grandiflora, 6-12”, 2 for $ 50 
Almond Pink flowering, 6-12”, 2 for 
American Holly, 4-6”, 3 for 
Baltic Ivy, very hardy, 4-8”, 5 for 50 
Blue Spiraea, 12-18” a 
Blueberry Cultivated, 6-12” 
Callicarpa Purpurea, 8-12", 3 for 
thinese Chestnuts, 6-12”, 2 for 
Chinese Judas tree, 8-15", 2 for 
Cotoneasters, 2 for 
Dogwoods, Single, White, common, 18-24” 
English Box, 3-4”, per 100 
Enkianthus Campanulatus, 6-8”, 1 for 
Flowering Crabs, 12-15”, 2 years, each 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 12-15”, 3 for 
Forsythia Spring Glory, 8-12” ‘ 
Halesia, Tetraptera, 15”, 2 for 
Hemlock, 5-8”, per 100 
Hydrangea, Blue, 6-8”, 3 for 
Ilex Bullata & Crenata, 3-6”, 3 for 
Juniper Andorra, 6-8”, 2 for 
Koelreuteria Paniculata, 8-10", 2 for 
Kolkwitzia Amabilis, 10-12", 2 for 
Leucothoe Catesbaei, 4-6”, 3 for 
Lilacs, French, 7 varieties, 8-12” 
Lonicera Maximowiczi, 6-12”, 3 for 
Magnolia Alba Superba, 12-15” 
Magnolia Glauca, 8-12", 2 for 
Magnolia Pink Superba, 12-15” 
Magnolia Rustica Rubra, 12-15” 
Magnolia Soulangeana, 12-15” 
Nigra, 12-15” 
Mock Orange, 4 varieties, 2 for 
Mountain Ash, 12-15", 2 for 
Nandina Domestica, 6-8", 2 for 
Pachysandra Terminalis, per 100 
Photinia Villosa, 6-10", 2 for 
Pieris Japonica, 4-6”, 3 for $.50, 25 for 
Pinus Mughus, 3-4”, 3 for 
Pyracantha, Fire Thorn, 6-8”, 2 for 
Sorrel Tree, Oxydendron, 12-15”, 3 for 
Taxus, in 2 vars., 4-6”, 4 for $.50, 100 
Viburnum Double Jap. Snowball, 2 jor 
Viburnums, various red-berried, 3 for. . 
Viburnum, Leatherleaf, 6-8”, 2 for 
Vitex, Macrophylla, 12-18”, 2 for 
White Birch, 12-15", 3 for 





Lower prices in lots of 25 and 100 


Prices include parcel post or express 
charges and packing. Send for our price 
list describing 150 Rare and Unusual 
Azaleas; Evergreen Shrubs; Flowering 
and Berry-bearing Shrubs and Trees be- 
fore ordering. Easy to grow, full directions 
given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY PENNSYLVANIA 








GREENHOUSE 


THIS MODEL am? 


A delightful addition to your nome or garden... .A 
cozy, Orlyt where you can live with jyour favorite 
flowers. Costs less than rooms of usual constructions. 
Made in sections for easy assembly with bolts jand 
screws. Size 10 by |! ready to go on \your foundo- 
tion. Choice, of slanted, or stroight sides and Lean-to 

greenhouses trom $175 to $780. Automatic heat 


ne ne ee ee 


owe - = 











Sens POR FREE CATALOG buttercup, lupine and paint-brush, pent- we celina eibiietiie. Win tar tees Besiin 
VAUGHAN'S SEED. COMPANY, Dept. 412 stemon and larkspur, girdle the mountain = . we pai r E 
f with a broad ribbon of color; and the so- w'72 thosroted Chopters. Post Paid _ 


| SS Barctay Seo New'Vers TNL. I , 
| O Please send ins 6 VERE anny of fone eotiieg. j called heathers, the red, Phyllodoce empetri- 
© Enclosed is 1%c for packet of Cactus Flowered 9 whi: y, ¥ y 
 CiEncosed a wered 1 formis, and the white Cassiope mertensiana, LORD & BURNHAM 
Name || carpet acres of ground. ey Nae 
i= 


See page 67 
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SPECIAL 
OFFERS FOR 
1952 


BRAND'S 


OWN ROOT 


FRENCH 
—LLAGS 


— 
ve amethyst. 
FIRMAMENT MASSENA 
finest light bive an unsurpassed red 
EACH A $7.50 VALUE 
tw ALL 4 FOR $20.00 POSTPAID—for spring shipment 
COLLECTION NO. 2 
CHAS. JOLY PRES. GREVY 
@ superb red @ medium bive 
GEHEIMRAT SINGLEMARK THUNBERG 
@ deep purple 
MME. LEMOINE 
a double white 
WALL 5S VARIETIES FOR $10.00 POSTPAID 


BRAND’S PEONIES 


GOLD MEDAL COLLECTION 
9.1 HANSINA BRAND 
gold medal winner. Fine 
light pink. 
LE CYGNE o super white. 
SOUV. DE LOUIS BIGOT 
a deep pink thot always 


eames No. 1 
Cie BALTET 
@ thrilling old rose 


a deep late pink 
5 DISTINCT COLORS 


pleases 
PHILIPPE RIVOIRE 
a velvety dork red 
ALL 4 FOR $12.00 POSTPAID 
3 EXCELLENT VARIETIES 
OFFICINALIS RUBA, early bright 


red 
DUCHESS DE NEMOURS 
creamy early white. 
EDULIS SUPERBA 
deep eorly bright pink 
CATALOG 25¢ Au 3 FOP $3.35 POSTPAID 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 3425; DIVISIONST. 








y Weta 4-1ae delle 
Lawn Problem 


ove 
iret Peascems 


~ / 


OM Sexe & SONS CO 














Appraisement of Ornamental Trees 

Trees for American Gardens. By Donald 
Wyman. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $7.50. 

It is with great anticipation that horticul- 
home gardeners, librarians 
looked forward to this 
Donald Wyman's 


popular and indispensable Shrubs and Vines for 


turists, nurserymen, 
and plant lovers have 
companion volume to Dr 
{merican Gardens 
by Dr. Wyman, 
culturist of the 


Handled in the same style 
who is the well-known horti- 
Arnold Arboretum, 
is given over primarily to the 


Trees for 
1 merican Gardens 
evaluation of 745 trees recommended for plant 
ing in the various parts of the United States and 
Canada. At the end of the book, 
secondary listing of 1600 trees not recommended 


there is a 


as the others because they are either 
Then to aid the gardener 
grouped according to 
certain common characteristics they share. Thus, 
“Trees for Moist Soil,” 
“Trees for Seashore Planting,” “Trees With- 
standing City Conditions” and “Trees Difficult 
typical of the 
groupings which are extremely helpful when it 


as highly 
similar or inferior 
and designer, trees are 


such classifications as 


to Transplant” are numerous 
comes to selecting the proper tree for the proper 
place. In short T'rees for 
full of valuable data and information gathered 
from wide research and experience which every 


imerican Gardens is 


serious tree lover will want to make available on 
A number of photographs, 
charts, maps and line drawings provide a wealth 


his reference shelf 


of illustrations to supplement the text 


Answer to a Need 
Birds’ Nests of The West. By Richard 

Headstrom. New York: Ives Washburn, 

Inc. $3.00. 

Taking the area of the U. S. west of the hun- 
dredth meridian, Mr. Headstrom has again 
pioneered in aiding the interested observer in 
tracking the bird’s nest down to the bird. A be- 
differentiating between 
“on or in the ground” “above 
Then, via the clearly defined and 
which divides locations into nine 
can quickly narrow the uni- 
versal down to the particular. It includes 
lection of photographs of nests which range from 
odd, rudimentary and conglomerate to the ex- 


ginning is made by 


nests and nests 
the ground.” 

detailed key 
general areas, one 
a col- 


quisitely woven 


Tell You How 
Hudson's Garden Scrapbook. By Charles 

J. Hudson, Jr. Atlanta, Georgia: 

Twentieth Century Enterprises, Inc. 

$1.00. 

\ paper-backed book, it contains many re- 
printed gardening articles which previously ap- 
peared in the “Atlanta Journal.”” The articles, 
covering a broad range of subjects, are written in 
a companionable style by a devoted gardener 
Some of these deal with strictly regional plants 
camellias and year-round 
lawns, make the Northern 
gardener wistful. The majority of the articles are 
of wide application. These consider such topics as 
seed flats, plant 
naming, humus made from leaves and mulching. 


and problems, as 
which can only 


glazed versus unglazed pots, 


Waterlilies 


No Garden is Complete 
Without a Water Lily Pool 


Colorful New Catalog 
FREE 


Simply write to our nearest office 
and a copy will be sent to you FREE 


THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 
411 N. 7th Ave., Suite 713, Dept. 1622, St. Louis, Mo. 
1622 Main Road, Litypons, Maryland 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1622, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Box 508, Dept. 1622, Salisbury, N.C. 
Box 971, Dept. 1622, Worcester, Mass. 





i‘ialdor 


AluminumGreenhouses 


NO. PAINT! 


Precision prefabricated in England for 

swift and easy erection. Extendable for 

[ww future needs. The 9 x 15’ 5” 
ristocrat shown here, with all glass 

cut to size, only 

10-YEAR WARRANTY. 

Other styles ond sizes, 

larger and smaller 

From 


$278.25 








Write for 
illustrated = g 
brochure a 
No. 18 : 











AND—for that EARLY START — 


Chase P PM G s 


he successor to cold frame 
PORTABLE MINIATURE ORtENNOUSES 


Forarow 15 ft. long, 20 in. wide, 16 in. high 
Frames — $8.50 postpaid 
Glass —1 box 10 x 18 D. S. —$11.50 prepaid 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Box 51 Clifton, Marblehead 


Rare Hardy 
Rock Plants 


Rare and standard hardy perennial plants 
for rock gardens or borders. Sturdy, well- 
rooted stock in wide assortment. Unique 
catalog. Dept. B. MOORESTOWN 


REX. D. PEARCE new sersey 











HORTICULTURE 





American Spring 
From page 65 


in the Arctic-alpine zone, 
between 6,500 and 7,500 feet, the true 
alpines bloom. You will find the Lyall 
lupine, the gold fleabane, saxifrages and the 
sweet-scented alpine phlox growing miracu- 
lously in the seemingly pg mito vol- 
canic shale. By the end of August the 
flowering year is over: six weeks from 
Spring to harvest. The color ebbs; the seed 


Higher still, 


is set. 

There are so many Springs. I do not 
know. Sometimes I think the Spring of 
the deep South too opulent. 
thing impersonal in the wax-like camellia, 
and something too cloying in the thick 
impasto scent of the gardenia, something 


There is some- 


Joan Parry 
Of all Spring-flowering trees, the dogwood 
is perhaps the most cherished. On the West 
coast, the Pacific doqwood, Cornus nuttalli, 
whilens woodlands as the flowering dog- 
wood, C. florida, does in the East. Its 
flowers are about twice the size of its 
Eastern relative, and the bracts, usuaily 
siz in number, are not notched. Above, 
it graces a Sierra mountain forest stream 


too imperial in the brilliance of the azalea. 
And there is something almost too dramatic, 
too brightly lit, about the California Spring. 
It comes so swiftly and so vividly that it is 
as an open flower under the blue sunlit sky 
before you have had time to see Spring’s 
promise in the opening bud. Perhaps it is 
that, as a northerner, I think rather of the 
virginal whiteness of Spring, as she comes 
shyly through the woods in the white drifts 
of dogwood and the misty carpeting of 
spring beauty. And I do not know where 
else you may find her, still reticent, still | 
frail and yet so late, as in the high places | 
of the far Northwest. 


MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
IN A LOVELY 


¥ GARDEN SHOP 13, LOVEI: ‘ 
. 75 Granite Secese —~ Gt Route 140 4 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
« Unusual containers for flower show 7 
» work and for the home. Alabaster 4 
vases and old metal urns. 
Write for catalog. >. 
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Send for YOUR COPY of 
“Garden Gems’ NOW 


Get this complete guide to the finest 


varieties of Roses, Shrubs & Perennials 


“Garden Gems” contains accurate descriptions of 
both old and new favorites, rare and unusual 
varieties and valuable suggestions for planning 


and planting your garden, large or small. 


You will enjoy reading about all the New 


Roses, including the All-American-Rose Se- 


lections which have been developed in recent 


You'll read it, keep it, years. Also the famous Old Fashioned Historical 
use it throughout the 
year. Send 35¢, stamps 
or coins. (Customers 
of record will receive 
copy without writ- 


ing.) 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


Roses. Unusual evergreen trees and shrubs, 
rhododendrons, 


are illustrated in color and described 





flowering shrubs, azaleas, 
lilacs, etc., 


in full. 


522 Patterson Ave., East Rutherford, N. J. 











VANZONNEVELD’S FAMOUS BULBS 
as imported from Summerfield Bulb Farms at Vogelenzang, Holland by 
SVEN VANZONNEVELD COLLEGEVILLE R.D. 1 Pa. 
have been assisting in beautifying American Gardens 
DURING A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


WRITE to Collegeville, Pa. for Spring list, offering the widest range of summerflowering bulbs, 
such as Acidanthera (Abessynian Gladiolus) Agapanthus or Lily of the Nile, Alstroemeria or Chilean 
Lily, Crinum, Galtonias or Cape Hyacinths, Gloriosa, Ismene or Peruvian Lily, Sprekelia or Goldlily, 
Incarvillea or hardy Gloxinia and the Exotic Mexican Shell flower. 














| FREE BOOK for SPRING PLANTING 


GARDEN ress of JAPAN | 5 
See full-color illustrations and read 


HEATHERLY Y DUTTON 
Life Member, Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
Sail on new luxury liner PRESIDENT WILSON from 
San Francisco, October 2nd return December 2nd. 
Includes classes aboard ship and visits te famous 
schools of flower arrangements in Tokyo and Kyoto, 
opportunities for shopping. entertainment and fun 

Ww pies full eed _. 


GANKERS s MERCHANTS TRAVEL, SERVICE 
1 Fifth Avenue, New hs el 
or see your trave nay 








THE 
ONE AND ONLY 


av A pees 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


ORIGINATED BY 
FRANK REINELT 
New edition of rose form and ruffled novelties. 
Tubers now availoble. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 
DEPT. H CAPITOLA, CALIF. 





authentic descriptions of Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, Roses, Dwarf 
Apples and Pears, Standard Fruit 
and Nut Trees, Blueberries and other 
Bush Fruits. Write: 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Box 24, Yalesville, Conn. 


Motorists: Visit our Garden Center 
On U.S. Route 5, off Wilbur Parkway 


wii’ bela 
(alow tilics & WE 
Pe SKS 


TEEEEEFEE 





Aquatic Plants. Ornamental Pool Fish 
Write for our helpful 1952 Catalog. Tells 
how to build your own pool, plant and 
beautify your water garden. Describes 
lilies, plants, fish in detail. Excellent ref- 
erence. Send 25¢ today. 


Wolts Ponds suv sttc 








WHEN “PEACE” 
BUDS OPEN 


you'll know why this pink- 


For Gold Medal 
your garden oon 
plants now 2.50 each; 
3 for $6.60 ppd 
Offer No. 9416 


3 tor stars $965 


a $6.50 watts’ 
(described above 


OR. DEBAT 
show-type rose 


FRED HOWARD buff-yeliow 4. T 

HELEN TRAUBEL. pink apricot H T. ($2.75 ea 

and VOGUE, coral-rose Floribunda ($2.25 ea. 

All 3, 2 $7.75 value, $6.80 

Order groups of individual roses from offers 

above; or get a copy of our BIG NEW FREE CAT 

ALOG showing 136 varieties, many in full color; 
novelties, new and old favorites 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


West Grove 241, Pa. 
LEADING ROSE DEALERS SELL PEACE 


You, too will be pleasantly surprised at the marvelous values of 
MUSSER Evergreens. A small investment in them now will 
multiply itself many times in just a few years—add so much 
beauty and value to home and grounds 


5 Pfitzer Juniper 
Beauties 


Blue-green, fast-growing spreader: for sunny 
spots. Branched twice-transplants 8-15” tal 
5 Japanese Yew 

Upright. compact cone shape 


jeep green 

color, Hardy sun or shade. T wice-transplants 

12 to 18” tall \ 
All 10 postpaid at planting time. 


5 Bive Spruce 
Very superior, be 
branched 6-year 
transplants, 8 to ie 
tall. Sent postpaid at 
planting time 

on Evergreens. 


50 25 TREES 

i°3 3 to 5 year healthy se- 55 
lected trees, 6” to 14” 

tall. 5 each of: Colorado 

Blue Spruce, Seotch Pine. Red 

New Catalog Pine, Norway Spruce, Cana 

Fruit, Shade, N ut trees; Shrubs dian Hemlock. Postpaid at 


Berries — Free on request. planting time 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 


Box 8B INDIANA, PA. 


ST. AUGUSTINE GRASS 


Makes the world’s most beautiful lawn, a padded heavy 
. green year round. Thrives in dense shade as 

Tt pushes all other aTass and weeds out. 
mow me You tic 4 twigs among 
and tt f It will = 

Now i pliant. | Bu 

slants . about B. 0 8 f wigs 8 inches apart. Order 


NaTionaL NURSERIES, Dept. , Biloxi, Miss 


ee catalog om Camellsas, Azalea awdeme 


~— 


DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


CHECK -R BOARD 
FENCING CO 


1204 E. Washington 
lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Po 


Akee 


From page 52 


ment of Jamaica, reported: “If the fruit 
be ripe and fresh, which can be known 
by its being open, the edible portion 
firm, and the red part bright in color, 
it may be considered a good safe food. 
But if the fruit be not ripe, or if there are 
any signs of decay, such as mouldiness or 
softening of the edible portion, or a dingy 
color in the ordinary red part, the fruit 
should not be eaten.” 


The Akee in South Florida 

Although the akee is a tree of the tropics, 
it can stand a moderate amount of frost. 
When its requirements for good growth are 
more widely understood, it will be found 
ornamenting many more South Florida 
gardens. The chief difficulty in raising this 
tree is its dislike of too much alkalinity. 
From Fort Lauderdale southward to the 
Keys is found the Miami éolite, a limestone 
formation locally called “coral rock.” In 
order to grow most trees successfully in this 
rocky area, it is necessary to use dynamite. 
A hole at least four feet in diameter and of 
the same depth should be blasted out and 
the rock removed. Then some smaller 
charges should be placed in the bottom of 
the hole, to crack the remaining rock and 
allow the roots to find their way down to the 
water table, which is usually about 10 feet 
below the surface. In the sandy portions of 
lower Florida, it is only necessary to dig out 
a large hole; but in both cases a soil rich in 
humus must replace the rock or sand which 
has been removed. When the akee is given a 
good location such as the above, it will grow 
and make a fine tree. Unfortu- 
nately, too many residents in the area dig 
out a small hole by hand, only large enough 
to take the root system of the young plant, 
set the little tree in this pocket, and expect 
well. It will languish for a few 
years, the leaves sickly yellow from too 
much lime, the roots unable to penetrate 
the rock, and finally it will give up, or its 
disgusted owner will have it removed. Thus 
a fine plant will be lost, through ignorance 
or inattention to the adage: ““A one-dollar 
tree in a 10-dollar hole.” 

When traveling through the West Indies. 
be sure to ask for some akees, and have a 


rapidly, 


it to grow 


new taste experience. 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


catalogue, sent upon re- 
of the less usual species, 
conservatory exot 


Our descriptive 
quest, lists seeds 
aipines, bulbs, shrubs 
ics and the like 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B New Jersey 


DPDDDDMWOG 


Moorestown 
, FOR BETTER 
Se ESHELMAN ewer 
N me? 419) 4, BY 

nF wee MOWERS 
N Teacrors 


\y 


Power Reverse 
io Catalog, Write 
Esheiman, Dept. 456 
19 Light St. Baito.2, Md. 


SNOW PLOW 


WATER LILIES 
yt, 


America’s most com: 
plete aquatic catalog 
from oldest and larg 


guardnteed 
to grow 


est water garden specialists. Profusely illus 
natural colors. Helpful directions 
» succeed with aquatic plants. Tells 
large. healthy plancs 


traced 


show how ce 


all about Tricker's 


Guaranteed to grow. Surpriungly low 


a rw 
Wm. Tricker, Inc. 


2203 Brookside Avenue, Saddle River, . 
um Rainbow Terrace, Independence, 0! 





STARTED BULBS 


Repeating by popular demand. 
Grow Gloxinias easily with 
our started bulbs. Strong, large 
bulbs — NOT SEEDLINGS — 
started in our greenhouses 
and gvaranteed to reach you 
in live growing condition. Six 
colors: pink, red, violet, 
white, red edged white, violet 
edged white 


F R E E veg bed as 


— JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. — 
1022 South 7th Street ° la Crosse, Wis. 


$1.98 


POSTPAID 


Weston Wunsenies 


in 
Weston and Hopkinton 


have the nicest things for your garden: 
Nursery grown Laurel, Dogwood, pink 
and white, Azaleas in great variety, 
Rhododendrons, Garden Chrysanthe- 
mums, Delphiniums, Phlox, Iris, Peo- 
nies, etc. 


Write for 1952 Cotolog 


WESTON 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Sts. «, Weston 93, Mass. 
Frankland St., Hopkint 


Telephones: Wellesley 5- 3431, 


Buy NO Spray on Dust 


until you know Protective 
ebout NEW 


WEATHERIZED! 


stoys on for weeks 
in spite of rain, 
wind or heot. 
Kills Insects — 
Controlg Diseases 
Contains Fermate, 
DDT, Roetenone 





Hopkinton 2011 





The Sproy That Stoys 
Cuts gorden work in 
half — “Nothing like 
it since bugs were in- 
vented.” Buy ot your 
loca! dealer. 








SPECIAL GARDEN CLUB OF 


MAKE EASY MONEY-—simple-——no work Just 
hove Club members turn in direction labe! from 
their PLANT PLATE “WEATHERIZER” sprar to 
Club secretory. She collects these ond sends 
s 10¢ each refund. The 
re money ur club gets. 
is our profit shorir otter to rvoduce 
PLANT PLATE quickly 
Have club members ask their gorden supply 

dealer to get PLANT PLATE on hand. You can 
then buy it when you need spray. Deolers can 
order supply from their wholesaler. This offer 
good until Sept. |, 1952. You must notify us 
if your Club will use this pion 

1OWA 


MILLIGAN BROS. JEFFERSON, 


HORTICULTURE 





twee 


NEW GOLDEN BEAUTY 


Erect branches smoth- 
ered with golden yel- 
low flowers, identify 
this splendid new For- 
sythia from Ireland. Indi- 
vidual blooms are bigger 
and fuller than other vari- 
eties, and make a magnifi- 
cent show of golden yel- 
low. Grows 5 to 7 ft. high 


Blooming size plants $f OO 


3 for $5.50 postpaid 


BRILLIANT 
CRIMSON KING MAPLE 


@ A wonderful Shade 
Tree. Foliage of deep, 
purple-crimson all 
through growing 
months. Develops 
rounded top of unusu- 
al symmetry. Beautiful 
beyond words. Grows 
25 to 40 feet tall 


4 to 5 ft. 
trees $652 


“c BIG-EREE 1952 CATALOG °':" 
KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 


61 Maple Street, Dansville, N. Y. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Over 150 of the finest HARDY GARDEN 
varieties — including most of the NEW 
1952 introductions! 


AZALEAS 


A limited supply of the best hardy 
garden varieties —including many RARE 
HYBRIDS. 


WRITE FOR soe LIST OF 
VARIETIES AND PRICES 


RUMFORD GARDENS 


60 Frederick St., Rumford 16, R. |. 


each 























PRUNE EASIER 








—————SSS 


Feb. 13-15. Jacksonville, Fla. Flower Show 
School, Course V. 

Feb. 13-15. Chicago. Meeting of the Mid- 
western chapter of the National Shade Tree 
Conference at the Hotel LaSalle 

Feb. 15-25. Eighteenth Annual Home and 
Garden Pilgrimage to Mexico City of the 
Texas Garden Clubs, Inc 

Feb. 17-Mar. 9. Chicago. Azalea Show of the 
Chicago Park District at Garfield Park and 
Lincoln Park Conservatories. 

Feb. 20-22. Cleveland. Ohio State Horti- 
cultural Society 105th annual meeting at 
the Cleveland Hotel. 

Feb. 23. Boston. Lecture: “Present Day 
British Gardens” by Dr. Donald Wyman at 
Horticultural Hall 

Feb. 25-Mar. 3. Williamsburg, Va. The 1952 
Williamsburg Garden Symposium. 

Mar. 1-9. Cleveland. Greater Cleveland Home 
and Flower Show, Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium 

Mar. 1-30. Natchez, Miss. Natchez Pilgrim- 
age. 

Mar. 6-12. Washington, D. C. National Capi- 
tal Flower and Garden Show 

Mar. 9-13. Biloxi, Miss. Convention of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, 
Inc. 

Mar. 9-15. Boston. Eighty-first Annual New 
England Spring Flower Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Mechanics Building 


Asparagus 

From page 62 

few stalks; the third year we had a good 
erop which we cut for only one month. 
This gives the plants a good chance to 
grow. After that they will produce a full 
crop. Ordinarily we stop cutting asparagus 
about June 21, which is about the time 
the first garden-grown peas are picked. 


Fertilizer Program 

At this time, also, an 0-20-20 fertilizer 
was broadcast over the bed at rate of 40 
pounds per 1000 square feet, and worked 
in with a three-prong cultivator. 

June 20 After the bed was weeded 
thoroughly, cyanamid was broadcast over 
the bed at rate of 30 pounds per 1000 square 
feet, without raking it in. The cyanamid is 
used to kill the weeds; when spreading it, 
protect the eyes, as it will sting them. 

November 1 The asparagus canes 








AMERICA’S FINEST- 


FOR SUN OR 
SHADE! 


LAWN SEED 


Have you despaired of having a 
lush, velvety green lawn? Do you 
want a thick matted, lasting turf? 

. Here is the answer — AMERICA'S 
FINEST Lawn Seed. Half a million 
more seeds per pound than most 
other famous brands. Be sure — 
Plant TUF-TURF! 


PACKAGE 
1 pound 
3 pounds 
5 pounds 
25 pounds 
AT BETTER DEALERS EVERY- 
WHERE OR WRITE TO US DIRECT 


PLANTS PRICE 
250 sq-ft. $1.60 
750 sq-ft. $4.70 

1250 sq-ft. $7.80 
6250 sq-ft. $38.50 





Send For Your 
FREE 
1952 Seed Catalogue 
NOW! 
Again S. D. Woodruff & Sons have 
catalogued the best seeds available 


into a compact, easy-to-read book. 
Send for Yours Now. 


S.D. WOODRUFF & SONS, Inc 


BOX 52)1H 


ORANGE, CONNECTICUT 


Don't miss the extraordinary 





new Burpeeana Early Asters, 
different from all others! Also 
Burpee Hybrid Zinnias and 
amazing Hybrid Vegetables, 
all from Burpee’s Floradale 
and Fordhook Farms, where 
new flowers and vegetables 
are creat 

For a Better Garden 

128 pages of helpful! plant- 
ing information. Hundreds 
of pictures from actual pho- 
tos, many in natural color. 

The leading American Seed 
Catalog, with special offers 
on most every page. SAVE 
MONEY with this free book 
Seed Catalogs are scarce. 
because of paper shortage 
Send Postcard Today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
ig... ‘at neareat city) 
. lowa « 


Philadetphia tr Pa., or Clinton 


are cut down, and organic garden com- 
post spread over the bed, 14 inch deep, at 
the rate of 14 cords per 1000 square feet or 
14 cords per acre. 

November 15 Farm manure was 
spread over the bed, 11% 
the rate of one cord per 1000 square feet 


or 43 cords per acre. 


“— 
Rugged Coleman 
For mine smoother cutting, use a Coleman pruner 
The deep hook eliminates slipping. Cuts 1%” 
branches. Made of one piece chrome alloy steel 
_ and easy to ye 


— $4.35 — $4.65 30° — $4.95 


Pad your dealer can’t eile you, send direct (check 
or money order). We pay postage except on C.O.D 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


COLEMAN TREE PRUNERS 


Tioga Center, Tiega Co., New York 


inches deep, at 


The Season Closes 

Every two years enough ground lime- 
stone should be applied to keep the pH of 
soil at 6.5. As asparagus needs plenty of 
water, means of watering in times of dry- 
ness should be provided. 
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CLASSIFIED 
Rate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue 
— PHINIUMS—new double 
so choice Primroses. Free 
DELPHINIt M GARDENS, 
Seattle 6, Washington. 


NATIVE WILDFLOWERS: Rhododend 
evergreens, shrubs, trees, perennials, « 8, fert 
vines. Free catalogue. THREE LAL REL 's. Marshall, 
North Carolina. 


pink, rose and « 
catalog OFFERMAN 
4709 W Stevens, 


aza'eas, 


e? avender, Blue, and White 


AG SHIMENES, P urple, 
End of 


Bulbs. 50¢ per dozen ROBERT CAMPBELL, 
Campbell Avenue, Jacksonville 7, Florida 
MODERNIZE YOUR HOTBED or build the new 
Weather Watcher inexpensive aute moat ic controls 
stantly care for your plants. Grow them better 

worry way. Details free WEATHER Ww ATC HER. ‘Box 
65, Downers Grove, Illinois. 


FREE CAT ALOG t E « complete line of Hardy P 
new variet :- rare Alpines for the Rock Garden 
Strong plant shiy dug from field. N HAL- 
LAUER, RI, Webster, New York 

Oriental 

iv on etic 


nest French, 
selection ¢ 


LILACS: I 
Unusually wide 
ROOT Specime 

Catalog free UPTON. "NU RSERY. 
Spokane, Detroit 4, Michigan. 


stock 


4838 


cial collec 
“Dept D, 


AM ARYLLIS HAL LI, hardy Lycoris Squamigera. Pot 
now and gain vi inter root growth for late Summer 
bloom, 6” cir erence bulbs, 6 for $1.55, dozen $3.00 
post paid — + ate delivery, remit with order please 
JOHNSON BROTHERS, P. O. Box 463, Bound 
Brook, New Jersey 


DISEASE FREE STRAW- 
atskill, Kardir 

5.25 post 
Boxford, 


STATE INSPEC ED, 
BERRY PL AN Howard 17, 
King, Sparkle, Elgin. 25-$1.25; 50-$2.15; 100-$. 
paid FRANKLIN ROBERTS, Box A, 
Massachusetts 


“MODERN MUMS FOR 1952," 

features the outstanding new Universi 

introductions, Arpahoe and Leshara 

varieties. Copy on request. FLEMING 

FIELDS, 3100 Leighton, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
BABY BULBS of FORMOSANL M L IL Y wi 

this year hite, fragrant and | flowerir 

beauty. Ei ight for $1.00; 25 $2 75. two 

$2.00. Add 15c postage. Extra bulbs with early ders 
WOLFF'S LILIES, 139 N. Highland, Springfield, 
Pennsylvania 


UNUSUAL G ma MS, many varieties, including 

colored and ed leaved. No shippit me. PALMER 
PERLEY, BAY ROAD G ARDENS, Rt. , Ipswich, 
Massachusetts 


STOLEN, ANTIQUE LEAD FIGURE of child hold 
ing candle, draped in shawl, circular base, Height abou 
24”, weight about 60 pounds, from the 

Gordon Hebb, 517 Grove Street, Needham, 
chusetts, t December 15. Reward for informatior 
leading to recovery. Telephone WEllesley 5-0993R 
AFRICAN VIOLETS 
Smal! plants as low as $.3 Also Sultanas and Rose Bud 
Begonias. List Free HAWTHORNE HILL, 2388 
Crestview Avenue, Pittsburgh 16, Pennsylvania. 


DAYLILIES: ALL OF AND ONLY DR. STOUT’S 
HYBRIDS New Colors. New sises. New season 
Send 10¢ for illustrated catalog telling Why, When, 
How, Which, and Where to Plant. FARR NURSERY 
CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania. 


New and Old, Leaves to start 





AZALEAS—40 varieties in red, pink, white, purple, and 
combinations of these colors. Send for 1952 list. BUCK- 
INGHAM NL RSERY, Buckingham, Pennsylvania. 


G LADIOL US G GET ACQU AINTED OFFER: ~ 100 
large Super Mixed $2.75, 100 Medium $2.25. Prepaid 
Write for complete list. J. T. TONGATE, Easton, 
Illinois. 

G LADIOL US BULBS— Send for free catalog listing 
over 400 varieties with special! section featuring over 200 
varieties of the popular miniatures and smal! type ones 
ROGERS’ GLAD GARDENS, Box 234, Greenlawn, 
Long Island, New York. 


RHODODENDRON (Carolinianum) Rhododendron 
Maximum) Kalmia, Native Acsiens, Hemlock (Tsuga). 
Heavily rooted, Wet Moss packed. 3-4 Ft. Assorted as 
wanted. 100, $28.50; 50, $18.00; Doz., as 50. PREPAID. 
NATURE’S GREENHOU SE, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 


16-PAGE DESCRIPTIVE GLADIOLUS CATALOG 
sent on request. AL'S GLAD PATCH, 4052 Madison, 
P., Sioux City 6, lowa. 


LOMBARDY POPLARS, WEEPING WILLOWS, 4 
footers. White Birch 2 footers. 25¢ each. 10 trees mini- 
mum prepaid. 100 lots $19.00 prepaid. Any combina- 
tion. Spring Shipment. Instructive list. Order now 
IRV. HANSON’ *S WILLMAR NURSERY, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 

















GLADIOLUS. New color catalog, 52 pages of best 
glads; 200 varieties, also Begonias, Dahlias, Fruits, 
Berries. Sent for 10c (you may deduct on first order 
ALFRED MOSES, 71 Lake Avenue, Lima, New 
York. 


70 





Plant Novelties 

From page 45 

ever, the gardener who wants permanent 
effects can get them with a new variety out 
of the belladonna-bellamosum-formosanum 
group called Sapphire. This has all the 
vigor and strength of the older varieties, 
with clearer, more brilliant flowers and with 
some of the most beautiful foliage I have 
ever seen on a perennial. No fussing is 
needed, as Sapphire grows easily. 


Christmas Roses from Seed 

Helleborus, the Christmas from 
seed is definitely a test of a gardener’s skill. 
Seed is available, as it has been collected 
from one of the country’s leading abore- 
tums. Seed should be sown in Fall, and 
allowed to after-ripen in cold soil. Then it 
will grow freely and strongly. 


rose, 





CLASSIFIED 
Rate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order- 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue. 


THE WONDER SPOONS. Get 1952 Catalog describ- 
ing same and 130 other v artetion including Spiders, 
Pompons, Decoratives, Sin English and Commer 
cials. OMAR COLES, Magnoila, New Jersey. 





SPECIAL OFFER—Bird of Paradise (Strelitzia 
Reginae) Plant seed; 8 seeds for $1.00. BRIARWOOD 
GARDENS, 84-66 150th Street, Jamaica 35, New 
York. 


15 SHADE 7 AND FLOWERING SHRU BS. 
Eight species. $5.00 postpaid. Evergreens. Ornamentals 
Catalog free TUSG ARORA NURSERY, Blain 9, 
Pennsylvania. 
GLADIOLUS, 1,000 
Bulblets, 100, $1.29. Blue Amaryl! 
»stpaid. GLAD HAVEN, Sebas 
TREMENDOUS COMPOST 
ars selective breeding. Beefsteak, Hybrids, Rutgers 
Three packages $1.50. DANIEL JACOBY, 383 
Andrews Road, East Williston, New York. 
WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLt S. Our 
listing over 200 varieties, awaits your re 
GLADIOLUS, Dept. H, Cologne, 





size, $1.59 
three for $1.00. 
opol, California. 


TOMATO SEEDS. 


mixed ble jooming 


seer 


ree catal« 
LINS 
Minnesota. 
— iy 4. a ke eee To i 
trod labels" 100 sent free e J. M. RIC H- 
MOND, Hy “O. Box 292, —— Pulte. New York. 


FRENCH LILACS Be autiful double pink lilac, 
Edward J. Gardner—Finest true pink !i!ac to date. Ask 
for price list. It describes this lilac and 160 other var 
eties and also many fine peonies. EDWARD J. GARD- 
NER "NL RSERY, 201 Rich Street, Horicon, Wis- 
consin. 

FLOWER ARRANGER'S 
rials. House Plant Helps 
Garden Books. Free Catalog. FLORAL 
HOF, Teaneck, New Jersey. 

100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS, in 
about 50 gorgeous colors, arn pe bulbs, $3.50; all 
postpaid. Write for free alog featuring many out 
standing new varieties. T AYL OR G ARDENS, Ware, 
Massachusetts. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. Raise your 
ornament, windbreak, snow fence, erosion control. 
Christmas trees, Spruce, Firs, Pines, others. Free plant- 
ing guide -price list. WOODLOT SEED COM- 
PANY, Norway 3, Michigan. 


uest 
ju 


Mate 
nusual 


Dept. 


SUPPLIES. Corsage 
Flower Show Aids. | 


ART, 


own from seed for 


GERANIUM, IVY, AFRICAN VIOLETS and a 
others. Rooted cuttings 6 for $1.00, plants 3 for $1 
Catalog free, cash orders post paid. MAPLEWOOD 
GARDENS, 7785 Alicia, Maplewood, Missouri. 


HELP WANTED 


HOR’ TIC SULT! LTU RI to supervise grounds pr program in 
public housing projects. Must know trees and plants and 
xe able to resolve problems dealing with landscaped 
areas, concrete, and storm drains. Prefer college degree 
in horticulture plus 5 years’ bey yirny in this field 
Permanent position. Salary range $4650-$5750 per year 
DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, HOUSING AU- 
THORITY OF BALTIMORE CITY, 709 E. Eager 
Street, B Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


POSITIONS W AN TED 
DESIRE EMPLOY. MENT BOTANICAL GARDEN 
or like. Over twelve years seed store. College courses 
Horticulture. Lifelong interest. Bachelor forty. Box 61, 
care HORTICULTL RE. 





Working head garde ner. Lifetime experience inside and 
put with horticultural education. Excellent references 
W rite Box 59, care of HORTICULTURE. 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings 


an 

Really reliable. Mil- 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 
garden picture. 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show 
Garden also Tie-on 
and Pot Labels. 

HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn. 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 











RUFFLED GLADS 


We specialize in the newer and better Gladiolus, many with 

highly ruffled flowers and gorgeous new colors. A postcard will 

bring you our new 1952 Catalog with full descriptions of the best 
| of the ruffled and non-ruffled types. 


WINSTON ROBERTS 


P. O. Box 2772 Boise 1, Idaho 





| Pfitzer [EX Japanese 
JUNIPER.GS YEW 
| ee ij same Se ie Pt 
Branched twice- shade. 
| Samar e isle tall. Teter: transplants 12-18 
} A = eh wan on, Com 
MUSSER For Forests,” inc. INDIANA, 


PA. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 


house species, in large assortment in our new 
illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


REX D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 


ail B 


FROM 
B G Fansite PITZONKA 
For sparkling colors, enormous, prolific 


blooms and most desired varieties, plant 
this carefully selected Pitzonka Mixture 


Cut-Flower Mixture of Pansies 
. $1.50 ppd. 


pe he ds ind Perennial Catalog in color send 25¢ in coin. 
PITZONKA’'S PANSY PANSY. FARM, Bos Box 322, Bristol, Pa. 





TREE WORK 
Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 

As 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 








COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 





Phone 

DE 3-3317 
WA 5-0427 J 
25 Eastern Ave. 














Write for illustrated 
cotalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN ccowers 


BOX 5076h © PORTLAND 13, ORE 


HORTICULTURE 





PR NG WILL BE HERE 


BEFORE YOU KNOW IT 


Soon the early spring flowers will brighten your garden, birds will return to their 


favorite haunts and BUGS ‘biess them) will be back at their destructive work 


time-tested Plant Foods will make vour flowers the talk of 


Wilson's superior quality, 
Why Bugs Leave Home”’ insecticides will keep them healthy, 


the town, while W/son's 


free of blight and insect damage 


©.K. PLANT SPRAY LAWN FERTILIZER 


good lawn building 
1s 


QO. K. PLANT St feeding of grass 1s a matter O al importa 
mmercia nk Healthy igorous grass ¢ ho ts OWN against weec 


| 0 


*RAY has b rated roper 


heaith a tematic use Of a scientist: 

a vor } ir t 
Manvy fertilizers provide quick i ation for grass but fail to store up 1 
t 1 supply for r use. Wilson's LAWN FERTILIZER consists 
, 100 Ibs. $6.50; ton $115.00 


sOll a TOOK 


tint 50; 5 gals. $13.50 of a blending of 
DORMANT SPRAY TREE WOUND TREE 
SCALE-O DRESSING FOOD 


, Complete, balanced, 58°, NATURAL ORGAN 


Stic, QUICK rving, waterproot a 


a ee Se ne ae Tee nT ert 


Hi n's SCALE-O will protect vour trees a 


rubs fr 


nts decay of t IC ferti trees OF € rgreens 
? quality insures Feed your trees and see the amazing results 

NOT FREEZE, non-poisonous, easy to mix and maximum protects iring healing. Easv to Well-fed trees are stronger, more beautiful and 
asant to use 1 gal. $2.25; 5 gals. $9.75 yply za 5; 5 gals. $15.00 resistant to dis case Ibs. $6.00; 'y tor 
$59.00; ton $115.00 


SPRED-O-STIK ©.K. WATER SOLUBLE 


THE WORLD'S FINEST WETTING, SPREADING 12-12-12 FERTILIZER 
and STICKING AGENT 
s SPRED-O-STIK is a ¢ r, pourab iguid for use with a tvy O. K. WATER SOI 
prays requiring added wetting, spreading or sticking qualiti t UBLE FERTILIZER for 
cit tf SPRED-O-STIK ver ole ti fects ess Of a quick pick-up for y 
rav. SPRED-O-STIK contains nm orming materials \ TREES Hel; pr 


rv by scale or other insects 


It permits healthy igorous growth. WILI 





This Spring use H 


gging siudge the root systen 
strengthen your 

generally with this sz 

»yporrtioner, or with sub-surface op 


watering with a Hozon or ter pr 
bs. $4.00; 25 Ibs. $10.00; 100 Ibs. $33.00 


eration using a power spr 


each $25.00 


TREE FEEDING NEEDLE for use w a power sprayer 


Prices include shipping costs to all Northeastern States 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
FOR ALL TYPES OF | // Wl 
INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES AND PLANT FOODS / 


COndrew (tS HORTICULTURAL 
pUSCH 


NEW JERSEY 





DEP'T. A Sigiih tials!) 


RAPID SERVICE PRESS, INC 
BOSTON I!, MASS. 





COSMOS FIESTA 


In The Festival Colors 
of Old Mexico 

IESTA is real news! The first Cosmos with 
F aming stories blooms blooms that 
outshine all other Cosmos known today 
These long-stemmed flowers, with sunbeams 
dancing on their glossy surtace, are a star 
tling sight. Full ot lite; full of jov 

FIESTA is the Top Winner in the 1952 All 
America Selections. An entirely new color. Of 
compact growth, 2!» feet tall; covered with 
semi-double flowers averag- 


* PACKET 
ing 2'% inches in diameter 


And so easy to grow! Fond of 
full sun and heat. Starts oD op? 
blooming early, too. S 

order NOU 


FREE Catalog. 


Dreer’s Brand-New 1952 Garden Book — a real 
old-fashioned quality catalog crammed full 
of flower and vegetable seeds, plants and gar- 
den supplies. Just check box in coupon 


Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Dept. 105 
1934 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


Enclosed is $ Please send me the 
following 


| 

| 

| 

COSMOS FIESTA ZINNIA PERSIAN CARPET 
Reg. Pack (as¢es Reg. Pack ¢ca. | 
Large Pack sa Laas gbieraaien | 
TOMATOLUSEIONS wear “COMFY Cultivater’ | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


M 


ZINNIA LUSCIOUS-MEAT 
PERSIAN CARPET TOMATO 


A Galaxy of Brilliant Hues — Amazing New F2 Hybrid Is Unusually 

No Two Plants The Same Color! Vigorous, Bountiful, Flavorful 
H“ s an exciting addition to your gardet ROW prize tomatoes with Dreer’s 
A luxurious, multi-colored carpet that Luscious-Meat Stokescross #4. Big, 
lasts through summer and fall. Dense, com- round, smooth fruits of brilliant glossy 
pact plants a foor tall; ideal for edging or scarlet. Weigh 1/3 peand 


solid beds. Covered with stunning blooms j ' PACKET 
FULLY DOUBLE; like miniature Dahlias, = if grown In ZOOG (about 50 seeds 


che sine of a silver dollas soil Meaty through and 


through with flavor @ S ¢ 
NO TWO PLANTS EXACTLY ALIKE. fit for a gourmet. Very @ ot 
The richer tones high-lighted by brilliant productive; disease-resistant 3 for 90¢ postpaid. 
shades of gold and orange. Very fine for cut- Order No. 5924 
ting either for modern 


PACKET 
homes or where an old- 


fashioned bouquet is in place LUSCIOUS-MEAT TOMATO PLANTS 
Easy to grow. Revel in * be Sturdy, field-grown plants flown in from the 
full sun; thrive on summer South; will reach you in perfect condition at 
heat eda ‘No. ni planting time. Order No. DT24; 50 

Large Packet postpaid. 








BUT THIS! 


le 


Amazing New Garden Tool 
The New COMFY Cultivator 


Takes strain off fingers, hand, wrist. Smooth 
plastic grip and arm-rest. Under side of arm-rest 
cushioned with soft sponge rubber 


. Ends Hand Strain and Blisters! 

. Speeds Cultivation! 

3, Saves Tender Roots! 

i. Makes Beautiful Gardens 
EASIER Work! 

Now It’s a “Breeze” to Give Your Prized Garden 
the Careful HAND Caltivation it Wests! 

YO D NEVER DREAM at ha ) 
ary a ki t nad , EE FORT 

COMFORTABI FE. New “COMFY ¢ 





DREER’S OF PHILADELPHIA SINCE 1838 + 1934 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 











